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'*  I  have,  when  soliloquising  or  communing  with  ray  own 
thoughts,  been  ready  to  exclaim,  Who  is  the  faithful  friend  of 
man — is  it  not  woman  ?  Without  her  affectionate  assiduity  how 
would  he  be  preserved  through  tlie  dangers  attendant  on  the  help- 
less state  of  infancy  ?  Is  she  not  equally  to  be  regarded  as  the 
cheering  companion  in  youth,  the  friend  and  consoler  through 
middle  life  ? — Lastly,  the  endearing  partner  who  soothes  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  and  tends  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  disease  by  at- 
tentions which  mitigate  pain,  though  they  cannot  wholly  banish  it. 
—To  sum  up  all — Is  she  not  the  friend  that  is  nearer  than  a 
brotfter,  who  supports  that  pillow  on  which  the  wearied  head  seeks 
to  find  repose  when  on  the  very  verge  of  eternity." 

**  Thoughts  and  Remarks  on  establishing  an  Institution 
for  the  Support  and  Education  of  rmportioned  respectable 
J-'emales." — By  Heleka  Whitford. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


.*^  i  have  a  taint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins* 
that  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life." 

At  night  when  Jessica  rose  to  retire, 
as  she  was  leaving  the  room,  "  Jessica," 
said  her  hushand,  she  paused  as  she  held 
the  lock  of  the  door  in  her  hand,  "  No, 
it  is  no  matter,"  said  he,  "  but  yet," — 
and  going  to  her,  Valdesa  tenderly  em- 
braced her. 

Jessica  felt  his  hand  tremble,  as 
gasped  within  her  own,  his  voice  faul- 
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terecl,  and  he  articulated  sonietliinor 
wliich  she  could  not  understand.  She 
now  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
conjured  him  as  he  valued  her  peace,  to 
be  explicit. 

"  Why  this  strange  mystery,"  said 
she,  "  and  the  sadness  that  oppresses 
your"  '^Jessica,"  interrupted  Valdcsa, 
"  I  entreat  you  to  be  calm,  retire  to 
your  own  room,  and  I  will  follow  you.'' 

Accustomed  to  obey  him  in  every  re- 
quest, she  did  so.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  Valdesa  entered  the  apartment ; 
he  complained  of  fatigue,  and  Jessica 
did  not  again  address  him. 

In  the  morning  when  she  awoke,  it 
was  later  than  usual.  She  had  passed 
a  disturbed  and  restless  night.  Valdesa 
had  already  quitted  the  room,  and  Jes- 
sica arose  immediately;  on  going  down, 
she  enquired  of  the  servant  where  his 
master  was,  and  he  informed  her,  that 
he  had  not  seen  the  Signor  since  the 
niirht  before.     This  was  an  unusual  cir- 


cumstance;  Valdesa  seldom  left  the 
house  at  so  early  an  hour,  and  Jessica 
wondered  what  could  have  occasioned 
his  now  doing  so ;  fatal  forebodings 
rushed  on  her  mind,  and  ordering  the 
servant  to  take  away  the  breakfast  things, 
she  seated  herself  by  the  window,  hoping, 
yet  fearing,  some  tidings  of  him. 

Long,  however,  she  did  not  remain  in 
suspence.  A  crowd  round  the  window 
attracted  her  attention,  and  she  beheld 
the  form  of  her  husband  apparently 
lifeless,  supported  in  the  arms  of  a 
stranger. 

Jessica  rushed  into  the  passage,  and 
clasping  him  to  her  bosom,  implored  the 
assistance  of  the  stranger,  to  convey 
him  to  his  apartment,  where  a  new 
scene  of  misery  awaited.  As  Jessica 
saw  Valdesa  laid  on  the  bed,  pale,  inani- 
mate, the  blood  streaming  from  his  side, 
her  senses  seemed  threatning  to  forsake 
her.  She  knelt  bv  the  bed,  and  called 
on  her  father,  M\\  Hanbury,  and  all 
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tliQSC  who  had  hecu  most  clear  to  her, 
entreating  that  he  nii«^lit  not  he  torn 
from  her. 

*'  I  ajn  thhie,"  said  slie,  *'  and  the 
gravfe  shall  not  divide  us/' 

A  surgeon  had  hy  this  time  entered 
the  rcx)m ;  he  requested  that  Jessica 
might  he  taken  from  it,  saying  that  the 
operation  could  not  he  performed  whilst 
.•she  remained  there. 

When  her  mind  had  become  more 
calm,  the  gentleman  who  accompanied 
Valdesa  to  his  lodgings,  and  whose  hu- 
manity had  been  so  conspicuously  shewn 
in  his  intentions  to  herself  and  her 
luisband,  informed  Jessica  of  the  nature 
of  the  circumstance  which  had  given 
rise  to  this  sad  event. 

A  quarrel  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Valdesa  and  a  gentleman  at  the 
English  hotel,  the  evening  but  one 
prior  to  the  meeting,  had  been  the  oc- 
casion of  this  duel,  from    wliich  he  said 


he  hoped  the  Signer  had  returned  only 
sh'ghtly  wounded. 

The  surgeon  now  appeared  to  calm 
the  fears  of  Jessica,  by  assuring  her 
that  he  had  extracted  the  ball,  and  he 
liad  no  doubt  that  his  patient  Avould  do 
well;  that  the  faintness  which  had  so 
much  alarmed  her  merely  proceeded 
from  loss  of  blood;  that  the  ball  had 
penetrated  below  the  right  shoulder, 
and  not  in  any  part  to  excite  apprehen- 
sions for  the  gentleman's  safety ;  that 
she  might  retum  to  the  room,  but  must 
"Use  every  caution  to  prevent  his  being- 
disturbed,  since  he  now  appeared  in- 
clined to  sleep. 

Jessica  left  the  gentlemen  together, 
and  iitihiediately  returhcd  to  the  apart- 
ment of  her  husband:  as  she  viewed 
his  death-like  countenance  on  entering 
the  door,  a  sudden  faintness  came  over 
her,  and  she  clung  to  a  chair  for  support; 
then  feebly  tottering  to  the  bed,  she 
prayed  for  his  restoration;  "  Are  these,'* 


thought  Jessica,  *'  tlic  laws  of  lionjnir. 
false  delusive  notions,  to  which  those 
higher  principles  of  morality  und  re- 
hgion  are  daily  sacrificed  I  J  lad  Mv. 
Hanbury  yet  lived,  what  Vvonld  ha\e 
been  now  his  feelings!  Oh,  Valdcsa,  liow 
different  were  his  sentiments,  h(nv  op- 
posite the  Christian  precepts  which  he 
inculcated.  When  bowed  beneath  the 
weight  of  injuries  like  his,  he  harboured 
no  proud  resentments,  but  nobly  sustain- 
ed them  all;  happy  is  it  for  him  that 
the  grave  has  concealed  this  sad  event 
from  his  eyes  !'* 

Jessica  continued  watching  by  tlic 
side  of  her  husband  for  many  hours, 
daring  which  he  slept  cahnly ;  and  when 
the  surgeon  returned  in  the  evening, 
she  again  quitted  his  chamber. 

In  a  short  time,  liowever,  the  surgeon 
rejoined  her,  and  mentioned  that  the 
Signor  was  awake,  and  wislied  much  to 
see  her. 

Jessica  hastened  back    to   him.     lie 


was  sat  up  in  bed  supported  by  pillows, 
and  at  her  approach  he  raised  himself 
to  embrace  her. 

Jessica  threw  her  arms  around  him, 
and  concealing  her  face  in  his  neck,  she 
burst  intx)  an  agony  of  tears.  They 
were  the  first  she  had  shed  since  this 
event,  and  her  almost  breaking  heart, 
too  much  oppressed  for  words,  found 
this  method  of  relief 

Jessica's  sensations  too  were  of  a 
mingled  kind,  when  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  were  before  her.  She 
had  loved  Valdcsa  with  the  most  heart- 
felt tenderness ;  but  her  affection  had 
been  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of 
esteem,  and  she  could  not  now  concesCl 
from  herself,  though  willingly  she  would 
have  done  it,  that  that  esteem  must  suffer 
some  diminution,  and  in  the  future  pros- 
pect she  tremblingly  apprehended  that 
the  happiness  which  she  had  enjoyed, 
could  no  more  in  the  same  degree  await 
her. 
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^'  Have  I  not,"  thought  she,  *'  been 
tauglit  to  hold  this  fatal  practice  in 
abhorrence;  has  lie  not -endangered  his 
pca<?e,  by  risking  tlie  hfe  of  a  fellow 
jnortal?  has  ^e  not  sacnliced,  at  the 
shpJTife  of  honour  on  a  mistaken  notion, 
thq3e  p/inciples  which  e>ery  responsible 
bei;ig  ougb.t  to  prize  beyond  all  human 
considerations  ?  What  are  the  one  when 
plated  in  competition  with  the  other  ? 

Jessica  arQse  unable,  to  suppress  tlie 
agitation  pf  her  mind,  and  retired  to  a 
pa^t  of  tjie,  roon,!  wbere  the  curtains  of 
.V^ldpsa's.  bed  concealed  her  from  his 
view. 

She  had  not  yet  become  acquainted 
with  the  particulars  of  this  affair;  hei* 
feelings  had,  indeed^  already  suffered 
too  severe  a  conflict,  to  make  any  en- 
cjuiries  retjpecting  it :  nor  had  she  dared 
to  ask  what  had  been  the  fate  of  Val- 
desa's  ant;ag<)nist, 

Jessica  lioped,  however,  that  as  she 
had  not  yet  heard  any  tidings  of  him^ 


tliat  her  husband  had   been  the   most 
severe  sufferer. 

As  Jessica  was  sat  by  Valdesa's  side, 
adjusting  his  bandages  and  tenderly  en- 
quiring how  he  felt  himself,  he  assured 
her  that  he  was  easy;  that  tte  pain  of 
his  wound  had  considerably  abated,  aud 
requested  she  would  leave  him,,  and  en- 
deavour to  get  some  rest.  She  prepared 
to  do  so.  A  servant  entered  the  room, 
and  informed  Jessica  that  a  gentleman, 
a  Monsieur  Delaborde,  who  attended  the 
Signor  to  his  lodging,  requested  to  speak 
with  her. 

She  sent  word  she  would  wait  on  hiih 
immediately,  and  leaving  the  servant 
witlt  Valdesa,  hastened  to  him. 
^Aftertl^' usual  salutation  had  passed, 
Jessica  apologized  for  not  Iraving  befoi^e 
returned  him  thanks  for  his  humane  at- 
tentions ;  "but  my  situation,"  continued 
she,  *^  and  the  unhappy  state  in  which 
you  see  me,,  must  plead  in  excuse' ftr 
the  omission." 
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Jessica's  appearance  was,  iiideed,  a 
sufficient  corroboration  of  her  wretched- 
ness ;  pale  with  grief  and  want  of  rest, 
witli  lier  dressing  gown  thrown  round 
her,  she  had  descended  to  the  apart- 
'ment;  and  as  ^Monsieur  fixed  his  eye 
on  her  woe-worn  countenance,  the  tear 
of  compassion  burst  from  it,  and  forced 
its  way  down  his  clicek. 

"  Have  you  no  friends,"  said  lie, 
"  Madam,  whom  you  would  do  me  the 
honour  to  permit  of  my  addressing  on 
this  occasion ;  it  might  at  least  afford 
you  some  comfort  to  know  that  they 
were  apprized  of  this  event." 

Jessica  felt  the  tears  rise  to  her  eyes 
at  this  well-meant  kindness ;  she  did 
not  check  them,  but  sat  in  silence  till 
her  emotion  had  subsided. 

"  You  are  kind,  indeed,  Sir,"  said 
she,  **  and  I  sensibly  feci  your  compas- 
sion, but  I  have  no  friends  to  whom 
I^  can  trouble  you  to  apjvly.  1  liave 
been    so    unfortunate    as    to   lose  th^ 
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tlearcst,  indeed  almost  the  only  friend  I 
had,  since  our  residence  here,  and  there 
is  none  now  whom  I  could  address  on 
this  subject,  nor  would  it  be  in  the 
power  of  any  one  to  afford  mc  conso- 
lation, or  to  mitigate  any  part  of  what 
I  feel." 

"  I  am  grieved,  indeed,"  continued 
Monsieur,  *'  at  this  information,,  since  I 
fear  that  under  present  circumstances  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Signor  to  leave 
jVIontpelier,  and  your  attending  him 
might  be  productive  of  unpleasant  con- 
sequences." 

''  How,"  said  Jessica,  "  to  what  do 
you  allude?"  Fatal  forebodings  rushed 
on  licr  mind.  She  dreaded  to  hear  the 
sequel.;  yet,  assuming  all  the  calmness 
slie  could  summon,  "  My  husband's  aur 
tagonist  is  then  dangerously  wounded,? 
said  she.  *' Indeed,"  replied  Monsieur, 
"  that  is,  I  fear,  toa  true."  • 

"  He  is  a  stranger  in  this  place,  nor 
was  he,  1  find;at  all  known  at  the  hotel ; 
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M^e  liave  tlierefore  no  clue  by  which  to 
discover  the  abode  of  his  friends,  whilst 
he  remains  in  his  present  insensible 
state.  I  should,  however,  advise  the  Sig- 
nor  to  depart  this  night.  My  fatlier,  w  ho 
is  one  of  the  officers  of  police,  may  else, 
I  fear,  be  under  tlie  necessity  of  ex- 
erting a  very  painful  part  of  liis  au- 
thority. 

*'  A  card  of  address  has  been  found  in 
the  coat  pocket  of  the  stranger,  on 
which  was  written  the  name  of  Greville. 
Charles  Greville,  1  believe,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  w^as  the  name,  but 
as  that  is  not  sufficient  to  tlnow  any 
light  upon  the  subject,  the  matter  is 
yet  enveloped  in  doubt."' 

Monsieur  was  proceeding,  when  pierc- 
ing cries  arrested  his  attention,  an<l  on 
turning  round  he  behckl  Jessica,  pale, 
and  apparently  senseless,  sunk  upon  the 
floor,  lie  rung  tlie  bell,  and  tlie  ser- 
vants coming  to  her  assistance,  they 
coaveyed  her  to  a  window,  where  in  a 
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few  moments  she  opened  her  eyes,  ,  and 
seamed  fully  sensible  to  the  miseries  of 
her  situation. 

The  first  object  that  darted  on  her 
mind  was  that  of  her  brother,  murdered 
by  the  hand  of  her  husband.  "  For 
what  calamity,"  said  she,  "  am  I  next 
resicrvcd  ?  Lead  me  to  my  chamber, 
w^here  no  human  voice  can  reach  me. 
Oh,  that  the  hand  of  death  would  ease 
me  of  my  sufferings !  but  stay,  I  will 
go  to  him  ;  yes,  I  will  watch  over  him, 
I  will  follow  him  to  the  grave ;  he  shall 
rest  where  IMr.  Hanburylies;  and  then 
we  shall  all  be  happy."  Here  a  con- 
vulsive laugh  terminated  this  paroxysm, 
and  Jessica  again  relapsed  into  insensi- 
bility. They  carried  her  to  her  own 
room,  and  Monsieur  hastened  to  relieve 
the  niind  of  Valdesa,  who,  alarmed  by 
the  confusion  he  had  heard,  sent  down 
to  enquire  into  the  occasion  of  it. 

Jessica  continued  in  this  state,  with 
very  few  intervals  of  rest,  for  several 
hours. 
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When  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  beheld 
her  husband  leaning  over  her,  slie  ac- 
cused him  of  having  destroyed  some 
person  very  dear  to  her;  and  turning 
from  him,  covered  her  face,  as  if  his 
presence  filled  her  with  horror. 

The  surgeon  \vho  attended  Valdesa 
ordered  her  an  anodvne  drau<']it,  which 
produced  the  desired  effect,  Jessica 
iiiept  tranquilly  for  an  hour,  but  ex- 
hausted by  her  late  severe  conflict, 
awoke  very  weak  and  languid.  Her 
look  of  agony,  when  Valdesa  returned 
to  the  apartment,  and  taking  her  hand 
affectionately,  pressed  it  between  his, 
and  enquired  how  she  felt  herself,  and 
the  expression  of  something;  nearly 
amounting  to  horror,  as  she  involun- 
tarily shrunk  back,  struck  on  VaUlcsa's 
heart,  as  conveying  reproaches  wiiich, 
though  he  felt  he  deserved,  he  could 
not  bear  from  her. 

In  a  visit  from  his  surgeon,  who  had 
reused   him  to  a  sense  of  the  daui^er  of 
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his  longer  continuance  at  ^lontpclier,  he 
had  however  experienced  much  pain. 

Monsieur  Delaborde,  whom  he  wished 
to  have  consulted  on  the  subject  of  his 
departure,  had  a  few  hours  since  been 
suddenly  called  from  town,  and  imme- 
diate flight  was  now  Valdesa's  only  re- 
source. But  to  leave  Jessica  in  her  pre- 
sent situation  was  so  dreadful  to  his 
feelings,  that  he  hesitated  whether  to 
remain  on  the  spot,  and  incur  the  risk 
to  v/hich  such  a  step  exposed  him  ra- 
ther than  quit  her. 

Her  future  comfort  was,  however,  to 
be  cohsidered,  and  this  Valdesa  reflected 
\vould  be  more  endangered  by  his  longer 
residence  with  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Nor  perchance. 
If  I  should  be  where  1  no  m  ore  can  hear 
Thy  voice  J  nor   catch   from    thy   wild    eyes   those 

gleams 
Of  past  exiatf'nce.     Wilt  thou  then  forget, 
That  on  the  banks  ot  thi«  dcligiitt'ul  atieam 
\Vc  stood  together. 

Wordsworth. 

Valdi:sa  ciillccl  up  all  the  fortitude 
of  which  he  was  possessed  to  his  aid^ 
and  prepared  himself  for  the  parting  in- 
terview with  that  object  dearest  to  liis 
heart. 

When  he  got  into  the  r(>oni,  he  fonnd 
that  Jessica  had  been  taking  some  re- 
freshment, and  Tippeared  more  com- 
])()scd. 

V^aldesa  seated  himself  on  the  hcdy 
and  leaning  his  head  upon  liis  hand,  he 
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paii'sed,  considering  liow  to  address  lier-; 
he  thought  he  saw  her  look  rep-roach- 
fully  towards  him,  aiid  he. then  broke 
the  silence  which',  he  had  hitherto 
preserved.    .     -•..■•        .    ;;      ..         -.. 

"  Jessica  PTv  love,"  said  he,  "l^m- 
cothe  to  bid  yotuf^r^vell/lct-  no  re- 
grets cloud  the  peace,  of 'this  inter- 
view, thejast  that  may  be  permitted  me 
for  a  long,  Idngj  time  perhaps,"  and  h^ 
wo^ild  have  added,  "  that  I  mav  ever 
enjoy,"  when  his  voice  became  inarticu- 
kite  and  he  stopt. 

''  I  am  conscious,"'  Valdesa  continu- 
ed, ■''  that  I  have  not  fulfilled  the  du- 
ties of  a  husband,  I  have  by  one  action, 
sacrificed  the  hap  piness  of  her  whose 
peace  it  ought  to  have  been  my  study 
to  preserve."  • 

**  My  own  heart,  Jessica,  has  suffi- 
ciently accused  me,  it  has  whispered  all 
those  complaints  which,  though  delica- 
cy forbade  your  uttering,  your  looks 
have  conveyed." 

**  These  have  entered  deeply,  thev 
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liave  wrung  inc  to  the  soul,  and  I  feci, 
most  keenly  feel,  tlic  eonviction  tliat 
you  nieilted  a  happier  fate  than  that 
whieh  has  awaited  you  in  an  union  with 
me. 

Valdesa  darted  one  glance  at  Jessica, 
expecting  only  averted  looks,  and  that 
expression  which  her  countenance  had 
lately  worn,  when  he  beheld  lier  nieltr 
ed  into  tears. 

**  VVhy  cannot  1  accompany  you 
then  ?*'  said  she,  and  was  proceeding, 
when  the  image  of  her  brother  agaia 
came  across  her;  she  hesitated. 

*'  No,"  interrupted  Valdesa,  ''  that 
would  be  imprudent  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, and  might  lead  to  future  difficul- 
ties. My  flight  will  be  safer  if  I  am 
alone,  and  will  afford  opportunities  of 
concealment  or  escape,  w  hich  your  ac- 
companying me  might  prevent." 

"•  I  trust  that  tiiese  subterfuges  \vill 
not  be  necessary,  that  1  may  soon  be 
enabled  to  return  to  you,  in  the  mean 


time  my'<  Jessica' Avill  write  to  me  and 
tell  me  of  every  thiiiiv  Avhich  interests 
her ;  I  have  fixed  upon  England  as  the 
.place  of  my  destination,  for  two  reasons, 
one,  that  I  know  you  will  there  best 
-like  to  join  me,  should  I  be  excluded 
t^;:  hope  of  returning  to  you,  and  a  ves- 
sel, which  I  learn  is  ready  to  sail  at 
break  of  day  for  that  country,  is  another 
motive  by  which  I  am  induced  to  give 
it  the  preference." 

In  conversing  with.  Jessica,  the  time 
*passed  insensibly  away  ;  sometimes  she 
replied  to  Valdesa's  remarks,  and  then, 
gloomy  and  abstracted,  sunk  into  her 
fonner  state.  , 

"  My  husband  is  still  ignorant  of  the 
extent  of  my  misery,"  thought  she,  "  he 
cannot  be  fully  sensible  of  the  injury 
I  liave  sustained,  I  will  not  then  add 
to  his  feelings  by  revealing  to  him  the 
fatal  secret  of  which  I  am  apprized,  no, 
the  anguish  of  my  heart  shall  still  be 
buried  there." 


Vaklcsa  quitted  Jcsjiica  for  a  fe^ 
moments,  and  on  ascending*  tlie  staifs 
to  rejoin  hci^  his  attention  was  roused 
by  hearing  her  voice  as  if  in  conversa- 
tion ^vith  some  person;  he  involuntarily 
stopt,  and  her  himentations  again  sound- 
ed on  his  car. 

"  My  husband,"  saijd  she,  **  knows 
not  how  very  dear  to  me  is  that  life, 
which  he  has  endangered  ;  he  must  be 
tl.e  same,  Monsieur  Delaborde  could  not 
be  mistaken.  Yet  this  fatal  secret  shall 
rest  in  my  heart,  Valdesa  shall  not  have 
the  misery  of  knowing/' 

Valdesa  heard  no  more,  for  tears  now 
choaked  her  utterance.  Could  it  be 
possible,  he  thought,  that  the  stranger 
whom  he  had  wounded  was  the  object 
of  any  former  attachment?  Jessica  spoke 
too  of  Monsieur  Delaborde;  of  what 
could  he  have  informed  her,  or  what 
circumstance  connected  n\  itli  the  stranger 
could  he  be  acquainted  with  ? 

The    agony    of  Jessica's    mind,    and 
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the  marks  of  horror  wliich  she  had 
shewn  on  her  first  interview  with  him, 
after  Monsieur  Delahorde*s  visit,  again 
rushed  on  Valdesa's  imagination ;  he 
liad  no  opportunity  of  seeing  INIonsieur 
again,  since  he  must  he  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  ^lontpelier  under 
favour  of  the  night. 

lie  went  into  his  room,  and  wrote  a 
few  hurried  lines  to  that  gentleman,  re- 
questing that  if  any  particulars  should 
occur  respecting  the  affair,  he  would 
have  the  kindness  to  impart  them,  and 
recommended  Jessica  to  his  protec- 
tion. 

Valdesa  now  hastened  to  Jessica; 
when  h*  entered  the  room,  she  was 
seated  at  the  window,  despair  in  eveiy 
lineament  of  her  countenance,  and  the 
traces  of  tears  still  on  her  cheek.  Val- 
desa seated  himself  by  her,  suspendefl 
between  doubt  and  affection.  *^  Wliy,". 
.vaid  he,  "  niy  Jessica,  tiiose  tokens  of 
grief;  is  it  for  me  that,  you  thus  mourn, 
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and  cnihiltor  a  life,  which  is  so  much 
moi*e  precious  to  me  than  my  own? 
Or  does  some  latent  cause  give  rise  to 
the  agitation  which  I  have  witnessed  ? 
You  have  once  reproached  me  with  a 
want  of  openness,  may  I  not  now  re- 
taliate ?  Tell  me  then  what  lias  occa- 
sioned these  feelings  ?  We  are  going  to 
part,  the  moments  are  gliding  rapidly 
away,  and  I  must  soon  be  scvcicd  from 
all  that  I  hold  dear ;  let  me  then  lea\c 
you  with  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  you  still  love  me." 

*'  I  do  love  vou  indeed,'*  said  Jessica. 
^'  heaven  is  my  witness  how  faithfully, 
and  how  ardently."  She  raised  lier  eyes 
and  clasping  her  hands  together,  lloods 
of  tears  poured  down  her  face,  and  fell 
into  her  bosom.  Valdesa  was  deeply 
moved,  and  could  not  doubt  her  since- 
rity, when  he  beheld  the  almost  angelic" 
purity  of  her  countenance.  * 

Jessica  had  suffered  much   from  the 
late  terrible  catastrophe.     The  moments 
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were  fast  approaching,  when  her  hus- 
band \vd.s  to  be  torn  frani  her,  the  recol- 
lection of  her  departed  friend,  the  be- 
nediction which  he  had  so  solemnly 
pronounced  upon  them  when  he  joined 
their  hands,  his  fervent  prayers  for 
their  felicity,  all  rushed  on  her  saddened 
imagination  :  that  felicity  now  destroy- 
ed, that  dear  friend  mingling  with  the 
dust,  her  brother  perhaps  expiring  by 
the  hand  of  her  husband,  and  all  this 
sad  reverse  the  work  of  a  few  months. 

"  Oh  happiness  !"  exclaimed  she, 
"  where  art  tliou  to  be  found  ?  not 
surely  in  this  perishable  state  of  being, 
where  our  comforts  are  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  every  joy  fluctuating  as  the 
winds  of  heaven. 

*'  It  has  occurred  to  me,"  said  Jessica, 
to  her  husband,  when  she  had  assumed 
sufticient  calmness,  "  that  you  have  no 
resemblance  of  your  wife,  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  some  comfort  to  you  to  have 
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my  sliadow  at  least,  for  your  compa- 
nion/' 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Vaklesa,  "  ex- 
cept tlie  original,  I  should  prize  it  more 
than  any  other  possession."  Jessica 
rising,  went  to  a  small  cabinet,  and 
taking  from  it  a  picture,  she  presented 
it  to  him. 

'^  This  was  drawn  for  my  father,** 
said  Jessica,  *'  by  a  painter  of  eminence 
in  England  ;  previous  to  his  death,  he 
bequeathed  it  to  Mr.  Hanburv,  I  now 
present  it  to  you,  uniting  in  the  pos- 
session those  three  beings  whom  1 
have  most  loved — If  we  sliould  never 
meet  more,  you  will  prize  it  for  my 
sake,  and  when  tlie  cold  grave  shall 
have  deprived  you  of  tire  original,  in 
contemplating  that  you  will  cherish 
lier  memory, 

*'  You  are  leaving  me,  Valdesa,  to 
wander  1  know  not  whither,  the  period 
of  your  return  to  me  uncertain,  one 
sad  hour  may  be  the  last  which  is  per- 


mitted  us  to  ertjoy:- .,  Oh  then,'tMn^  cif 
me  when  far  distant,  and  remember  that 
my  e\^ry  hope  of  <:omfort  v^i^^s  with 
you  ;  Jiiuch  of  that  comtort M^  'ateadv- 
been  diminishied,  bv>tlite''>ftellv  iM^ 
act,  but  tiiat  is  pas t;*  and  ^'fb'* die  fixtSxvt 
we  must  trust  tor  repose;  --  '^-^  -  • '     -•  ' 

"  I  mean  not  to  reproadV-J^u/IteV^ 
suffered,  and  still  do  siiffei'  too 'severely  J 
I  only  implore  you  t6f ' 'Restrain'  ttese 
passions  that,  amidst  all'yoQi^'rirfiie.^; 
sometimes  usurp  the  dominion;  oiif. 
passions  deceive  us,  they  dress  them- 
selves in  the  n>ost  blattering  garb,'  and 
assummg  sometimes  even  the  appear- 
ance of  virtue  to  beguileus,'t]yey  lead  on 
to  ak:tions  which,  if  not  criminal,  may 
yet  embitter  the  peace  of  those  dear  to 
us,  and  destroy  our  temporal  comforts. 

'**•  Forgive  me,  I  confess  this  oiily 
cii'cumstance  has  ever  di.-^turbed  tl>«e* 
tranquillity  that  I  have  hitherto  eiijo^v 
ed,  and  has  givfeti  me  a  wound  w- We'll 
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none   could  inflict   but   thohC  1  loudly 
love." 

Jessica  ceased,  and  burstino;into  tear* 
Valdesa  took  her  hand.  "  Jessica,"  he 
said,  "  believe  me,  I  am  fully  sensible 
of  the  value  of  those  admonitions  which 
you  have  given  me,  my  respect  for  you 
neither  time  or  distance  can  ^vcaken, 
my  affections  you  have  long  possessed  ; 
and  this  last  proof  of  your  regard  has, 
if  possible,  encreascd  my  value  for 
you." 

"  I  entreat  you  to  be  careful  of  your 
health  for  mv  sake,  and  to  wait  w  itli 
composure  for  the  period  that  may  give 
back  to  your  arms  that  husband,  from 
whom  untoward  unhappy  circumstances 
now  separate  you." 

The  hour  was  fast  advancing  which 
was  to  di\  ide  them  ;  Valdesa  rose,. look- 
ed at  his  watch,  and  recollecting  him- 
self, went  to  the  bureau.  "  1  forget," 
said  he,  *'  whilst  talking  of  the  future, 
to  provide  for  its  necessities,  anil  after 
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the  long  convcrsatiou  which  you,  my 
Jessica,  must  recollect  a  few  days  since, 
this  seems  surprising;  but,  forcing  a 
smile,  it  is  like  the  ahsence  of  mind  with 
which  a  man  conducts  himself  who  is 
going  to  part  from  his  wife  for  the  fifst 
time. 

Valdesa  now  took  out  a  purse,  *'  1 
am  not  quite  so  well  stored,"  he  added, 
^'  as  I  ought  to  be  for  a  voyage  and 
pilgrimage  to  a  foreign  land;  but  my 
love  must  nevertheless  permit  me  to 
share  with  her."  "  And  what,"  said 
Jessica,  "  is  to  become  of  you  there  r 
should  you  be  exposed  to  the  hardships 
of  poverty." 

"  No,"  whilst  the  tears  trickled  down 
her  cheeks,  "  leave  me  to  struggle  with 
those,  should  they  await  us,  the  burthen 
shall  be  mine," 

**  I  am  in  health,  you  are  sick,  and 
wounded,  I  shall  find  some  means  of 
•upport,  when  present  resources  fail, 
^  c  e 
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preserve  for  itie  s^ll  your  affection,' ta»dl 
else  I  am  indifferent." 

But  Jessica  reasoned  like  one  who 
had  never  experienced  the  pressur-e  ot' 
waiat;  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  *'  I 
have  just  been  thinking,"  said  she, 
"  that  you  can  call  on  I\Ir.  Gurney 
when  you  airive  in  London,  and  tlierc 
receive  an   additional  supply  of  cash." 

''  I  have  never  yet  received  any  jwrt 
of  the  two  thousand  pounds  ves'tod 
Avith  him,  how  fortunate  that  my  wants 
have  been  so  few,  and  that  those  have 
been  supplied  by  kind  friends.  For  in 
your. ^present  situation  tliis  will,  be  a 
comfortable  resource."  ;    .     '; 

*'  No  Jessica,"  interrupted  V^'frlcWsa, 
'*  I  cannot  listen  to  such  a  propxpsal; 
that  sum  I  hold  to  be  sacaedly  your's, 
and  notliing  but  the  horiors.of'  yfSJit 
should  tempt  me  to  appropriate  an}f  p;u  t 
of  it  to  n}y  own  puj'])ose. 

''  Do  not  impose  on  n\e  the  burthca 
of  pecuniary  obligations,  added  to  what  I 


already  feel.  I  have  made  you  suffici- 
ently poor,  my  love,  by  robbing  you  of 
your  happiness,  but  my  short  hour  has 
already  I  find  elapsed,  and  I  must  bid 
you  farewell"  and  going  up  to  her,  "  may 
the  Almighty,"  said  he,  ''  bless  and  com- 
fort you,  and  rc-unite  you  to  your  wretcb- 
ed  husband."  Valdesa  clasped  Jessica  in 
his  arms,  whilst,  pale  and  trembling,  she 
sunk  on  his  shoulder,  and  after  a  hurried 
embrace,  tore  himself  from  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 


*•  Thus   have   we  parted,  ricli   m    sorrow,  thoug/v  > 

'  parting  poor."  .  ,    »,         -      •       [ 


Jessica  retired  to  her  solitary  cham- 
ber, and  after  offering  up  lier  prayers 
for  her  husband's  safety,  she  threw  her- 
self on  the  bed,  and  erwleavoured  to 
compose  her  mind,  M'here,  for  tiie  first 
time,  sensations  had  entered  nearly  bor- 
dering on  despair.  ^^^ 

It  is  a  terrible  reflection,  that  amongst 
so  many  of  the  calamities  which  befal 
us,  the  innocent  are  so  often  not  equal 
sufferers,  because,  divested  of  guilt, 
tliere  is  no  real  misery,,  but  that  they  arc 
so  frequently  doomed  to  sufler  with  the 
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guilty ;  and  perhaps  great  part  of  tlic  fe- 
licity which  awaits  us  in  a  better  state  of 
being,  may  arise  from  the  dissolution  of 
connections  which  involve  the  individual 
in  so  many  miseries,  by  making  him  de- 
pendent for  his  comfort  on  those  around 
him. 

Jessica,  in  surveying  the  past,  saw 
nothing  there  to  raise  one  pang  of  self  re- 
proach; shehadunder  every  circumstance 
conducted  herself  to  the  best  of  her  judg- 
ment, and  yet  she  was  now  thrown  into 
a  situation  where,  in  looking  round,  she 
had  but  one  reflection  ;  the  conscious- 
ness of  rectitude  to  comfort  and  console 
her. 

As  the  wind  whistled  in  low  murmurs, 
and  the  rain  in  torrents  beat  against  the 
casement  of  her  chamber,  she  thouQ-ht 
of  her  husband  exposed  to  the  elements, 
committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  ; 
and  then  the  form  of  her  brother,  bleed- 
ing, dying,  next  presented  itself 

Unable  to  bear  her  sensations,  Jessica 
c  4 


rose  from  tlic  bed,  ami  throwiiii^  oti.a^ 
nipht  gowTi,  bhe  attempted  to  bepide 
tliC  hours  by  leading;  a  prayer  book 
^hich  was  laid  near  the  bed  was  that' 
she  cliose  for  her  perusal. 
;  She  opened  into  a  part  of  it  that 
.spoke  comfort  to  her,  when  those  words- 
of  the  Psalmist  an-csted  lier  attention  : 
**  I  have  been  youiig\  and  now  am  old, 
yet  never  saw  I  tlie  righteoiis  forsaken, 
or  hia  seed  begging  their  bre^id/'  "  Ah  t 
my  father,"  she  exclaimed,  '"  then  your 
child  may  yet  be  comforted  ;  your  hand 
was  extended  to. the  reli^  of  theunfor- 
titnate,  your  heart  open  to  their  prayers, 
and  that  reward  now  awaits  you,  whici^^ 
your  deeds  on  earth  so  justly  merited  !" 

Jessica  continued  reading,  and  occa- 
ssional ly  traversing  the  apartment,  ftW  she 
heard  the  ser\'iints  in  the  rooms  bek)\'^.' 
She  then  finished  her  dress,  and,  assum-^ 
ing  a  look  of  composure,  dcr!cende<l  the 
stairs.  When  the  man-servant  waited 
upon  her  at  breakfast,  Jessica  could  not 
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help  observing  the  kind  solicitude  which 
was  maiked  in  his  countenance;  he  spoke 
softly,  and  in  atone  of  compassion  that 
wrung  her  heart. 

Philip  was  an  English  man,  and  liad 
lived  in  Mr.  Hanbury's  service,  with 
whom  he  was  a  great  favourite  many 
yea^;^ ;.  Jessica  knew  that  he  was  pen- 
fe<;tly  well  acquainted  with  the  person  of 
her  brother,  and  thought  that  there  was 
none  in  whom  she  could  so  .well  confide 
to  make  enquiries  after  him. :  :i ;;'   ;i:;    • 

*'  Philip,"  said  she,  when  he  next 
came  into  tho  roojfl,  ''  I  have  a  little 
commission  for  you,  which.  I  know  you 
will  faithfully  execute." 

"  That,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  I  will 
dp.  to  the  bei&t  of  my  power,  or  any 
ll>ingejse  which  I  can  do  for  you." 

He  wiped  a  tear  from  his  cheek  with 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat :  ^'  Excuse  my  free-^' 
don),",  added  he,  "  madam,"  whilst  his 
yo^€^  fiudtered,  'M  would  walk  to  the? 
end  of  tlie  world  to  make  you  happiei*^ 
Q  5 
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I  have  not  forgot  when  my  poor  wife 
%vas  so  ill,  many  years  ago,  and  you  were 
with  your  clear  father  visiting  my  good 
master,  how  you  used  to  come  and  sit 
by  her,  and  comfort  her,  and  give  her 
money;  and  how  you  cloatlied  my  Sarah 
after  she  lost  her  mother,  and  liow," 
added  he,  sobbing  with  grief,  "  you  sat 
by  her  when  she  was  dying,  and  all  your 
kindness  to  me.  No,  no,  1  hope  tliough 
1  have  come  into  foreign  parts,  I  have 
an  English  heart  of  my  own,  and  please 
God  to  give  me  health  and  strengtli,  Til 
stay  by  my  lady  to  the  last/' 

*'  Enough  of  this,"  said  Jessica,  ''and, 
now  Philip,  I  must  inform  you  of  the 
nature  of  my  commission  ;  it  is  to  go  to 
the  lodging  of  the  wounded  gentleman, 
and  enquire  after  his  liealth  You  re- 
collect," said  slic  pausing,  "  you  recol- 
lect my  brother/'  **  Yes,"  replied  he, 
"madam,  I  remember  him  well — manys 
tlie^scpape  that  master  Charles  luis  been 
i^  and  then  he  used  always  to  con>e  and 
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tell  me ; — aye,  aye,  but  them  days  are 
past." 

Jessica  now  anxious  to  hasten  Philip's 
departure,  interrupted  him ;  "  I  wish 
then,"  said  she,  "  that  you  would  en- 
deavour  to  learn  the  name  of  this  gen- 
tleman, if  that  is  possible,  and  enquire 
particularly  into  the  state  of  his  health. 
I  fear  your  seeing  him  would  not  be 
practicable."  Jessica  then  directed 
Philip  to  tlie  English  hotel,  and  re- 
quested that  he  would  lose  no  time. 

In  less   than   half  an   hour  from  his 
setting  out,   though  to  Jessica  the  time 
appeared  tediously  long,  Philip  returned. 
As  she  saw  him  enter  the  door,  her  sen- 
sations were  indeed  of  an  ao-onizino-  kind,' 
in  one  word  or  look  her  misery  might  be' 
sealed.      She   dared   scarcely   raise  hei^ 
head  on  his  coming  into  the  room,  fof 
fear   of  gathering  something  from  the 
expression  of  his  countenance   to   con- 
1  u      her  doubts. 

But  when  Jessica  heard  the  chearful 
c  6 
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tone  in  which  Pliilip  spokv.*,  tliosc  were 
in  some  degree  dispelled. 

*'  I  am  come  back  to  you,"  said  he, 
**  madam,  with  joyfid  news,  whiclil  was 
so  anxious  to  biino-  that  I  liaAC  w alkcd 
till  my  breath  is  so  spent  that  1  can 
har<lly  tell  it  you. 

"  Well,  when  I  got  to  tlic  inn,  they 
tokl  me  the  gentleman  was  not  there, 
but  they  shewed  me  to  his  lodgings ; 
a  woman  opened  the  door,  she  was  one 
of  them  young  French  girls  that  I  can't 
say  Iv'e  any  great  respect  fox.  I  couldn't 
understand  her  nmch,  but  as  I  found 
she  did  not  know  my  tongue,  1  tried 
as  well  aij  I  could  to  txilk  to  her  in  licr 
own  ;  now  it's  surprising  to  me,  madam, 
th^t  people  must  have  so  many  ways 
of  talking,  when  one  would  just  answei 
as  well, — well,  but  this  won't  finish  my 
story. 

"  I  asked  her  if  some  gentlcmaii 
didn't  lodge  there  that  had  got  some 
bad  wound  or  misfortune,  because  1  had 
a  Uttk  matter  of  bubincs  with  him. 


"  she  told  me  thei^  wvls  sut-li  tc  on^J' 
but  I  might  tell  her  what  I  wanted,  she 
eoiild  do  as  well.  I  don't  know  that 
said  I,  and  I  had  rather  see  him  my- 
self 

^'  However  she  told  me  I  couldn't  do 
that,  for  nobody  sav^^  him  but  the  nurse 
and  the  doctors,  and,  besides  he  was?- 
asleep.  Well,  I  saidj  suppose  I  wish  to' 
see  him  asleep,  wliere  will  be  the  great 
harm  of  that?  it  will  be  better  you 
know,  l)ecause  I  shan't  disturb  himJ 

*'  Come,  come,  I  sard,  we  mast  not  stand 
here,  and  putting  some  money  into  her 
Kami,  that's  the  only  way  my  lady  to 
deal  with  these  people  in  foreign  parts, 
I  told  her  just  to  let  me  look  at  him. 

"  You  must  step  softly  then,  said  she, 
and  we  went  up  stairs.  Well,  she  open- 
etl  the  room  door,  and  I  stept  softly  up 
to  the  bed ;  he  seemed  fast  asleep,  and' 
I  foi'tml  l>e  was  nobody  I  had  e\'er  cast 
K*e'>  on  before. 

^*  Bivt  he's  au  officer^  that  I'm   sure 
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of,  and  I  think  he's  an  Englislnnan, 
for  his  cloaths  \vere  hung  up  in  the 
room,  and  all  seemed  proper  enougli— 
no  French  frippery. 

*'  So  I  said  to  the  girl,  now  said  I,  I 
am  ready  to  go  as  soon  as  you  like.  I 
sec  the  gentleman's  getting  better,  for 
I  wanted  to  hear  \\  hat  she  thought. 
Oh,  }es,  she  said,  he's  much  better, 
I  don't  tliink  there's  any  danger  of  liim 
now.  Well,  said  I,  that's  so  much  the 
better,  lie  seems  a  proper  Englishman 
enough,  and  I  wish  him  well  w  ith  all 
my  heart. 

'*  She  didn't  look  over  and  above 
pleased  at  that ;  however,  I  had  got  to 
know  all  that  1  wanted,  1  saw  it  was 
nobody  1  knew,  and  liis  name  was 
nothing  to  me,  indeed  the  young  girl 
coukhft  tell  it  me,  by  reason  that  she 
did't  know  it." 

•'  liuleed,"  said  Jessica,  *'  1  am  very 
grateful  toyou,  Philip,  and  know  not  how 
1  can  sufficiently  reward  you  ;  you  nui:^t, 
however,  allow  me  to  reimburse  vou  for 
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the  money  you  lad  out  at  the  lodgings ;" 
and  putting  a  louis  d'or  into  his 
hand,  *'  take  this,"  continued  she,  "  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  spend  it,  but  when  you 
look  at  it  you  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  reflecting  that  you  received  it  in  re- 
turn for  an  action  that  gave  joy  to  the 
heart  of  your  mistress." 

Old  Phihp  would  not,  however,  hear 
of  this  little  present,  and  would  only  re- 
ceive the  trifling  sum  which  he  had 
given  to  the  girl.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  I 
liope  I  know  how  to  discharge  my  duty^ 
or  God  knows  I've  lived  in  the  world, 
and  travelled  to  foreign  parts  for  little 
purpose." 

He  now  withdrew,  and  left  Jessica 
comparatively  blest.  "  How  much," 
exclaimed  she,  ^'  have  I  to  be  grateful 
for;  what  were  my  sensations  an  hour 
ago,  when  I  believed  my  brother  to  be 
dying,  my  husband  his  murderer  !  From 
these  two  calamities  am  I  freed,  and 
never  can  I  be  sufficiently  thankful  for 
the  blessings  which  are  spared  to  me ! 
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She  withdrew  to  her  chamber,  ami 
endeavoured  to  obtaia  tliat  rcpobC  of 
wluch  slie  stood  so  much  m  ueed;  and 
after  sleeping  trancjuilly  for  some  hours, 
when  she  rose,  sat  down  to  consiiler 
^lifther  it  would  be  prudent  to  write  to 
Valde.sa  at  the  present  juncture ;  liow- 
tver,  she  feared  that  such  a  step  might 
lead  to  a  discovery,  and  at  length  deter- 
iiiinetl  to  wait  till  she  ht^ard  of  his  arrival 
in  England ;  for  uncertain  when  her 
letter  might  reach  him,  she  thought  it 
better  to  defer  it. 
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And  how  her  sinking  heart  lecoiVdi, 
And  how  her  throbbing  bosom- beat,  ■ 

And  how  sensation  aJmoit  icit.     r,  : 
Her  cold  convulsed  feet.  , 

Anon. 

Shut  up  within  the  gloomy  walls  ofT 
the  castle  of^Archclino,  did  Emilie  yet 
femain  a  prisoner.,  /H^>\,  n;^ind  unap- 
palled  by  tlie  dark  clouds  of  adversity ; 
her  fortitude  still  unshaken,  patiently 
waiting,  and  calmly  hoping  for  a  brighter 
day..  Tliese  were  the  comforts  of  a  con- 
sience  pure  and  untainted. 

The  Marchese  ranged  abroad  misera- 
ble, and  condemned  to  the  worst  spcqies. 
of  slavery,  a  mind  fettered  and  opr, 
presse(\ 
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Emilie,  confmed  to  tlie  narrow  boun- 
daries of  lier  prison,  enjoyed  tliose 
blcssin<z;s  which  were  denied  to  him,  in 
the  retrospect  of  a  v.- ell  spent  life. 

Sometimes  she  wandered  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  eastle,  within  the  limits 
prescribed  her,  where  her  imagination 
had  ample  scope  to  revel  in. 

When  brought  here,  the  trees  had  lost 
their  foliage,  and  every  object  around 
bore  the  cheerless  aspect  of  winter. 
Now  nature  had  resumed  her  charms, 
and  vegetation  was  springing  forth  to 
life  and  vigour.  Yet  the  idea  that  would 
sometimes  strike  upon  Emilie's  heart,  for 
a  moment  embittered  her  pleasure  ;  that 
all  around  seemed  libcrt},  whilst  she  was 
alone  shackled. 

*'  Why  is  it  thus,"  she  would  exclaim, 
"  and,  why  docs  man  pervert  the  designs 
ot"  the  Father  of  the  Universe.  Hosv  is 
it  mankind  thus  torment  each  other, 
and  then  complaiti  of  the  world's 
miseries  ? 
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T  In . » nature  -all  seems  free ;  the 
power  of  a  merciful  Being  is.  alone 
manifest,  but  his  creatures,  the  creatures 
of  an  hour,  preserved  by  his  bounty,  heap 
iujuries  on:  each  other  by  injustice  and 
tyranny."  /    v    :  {). '*^:^'' -  = 

In  these  moments,  sad  and  ;dlspirit- 
ed,  Emilie  Avould  ^  retire  to  her  apart- 
ments in  the  castle,  ^vhere  slie  ha<l  her 
books,  those  best  'companions  in  solitude^ 
her  drawing  implements,  and  a  musical 
instrument,  which  she  found  there.  -^ 
.  She  was  surprised  one  evening  during^ 
one  of  lier  rambles  through  the  castle, 
on  entering  a  dressing  room  where  she 
had  nbt  before  been,  to  fmd  several 
pieces,  of  work  scattered!  uta  the  floor, 
a.  child's  robe,  and  some  other  things 
that  seemed  dropping  to  pieces  fr6m  tlie 
damp. 

On  examining  the  robe,:she  saw:  tliat 
it  was  richly  worked,  chiefly  with  lace, 
aiid;  n)U^t  froJTi:  tt  d  appearance  iiave  be* 
longed  to  some  person  of  supeiiorrankii' 
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A  doidc  too  thcewn  acioss  a  couch  at 
the.  fiirther  ctk!  of  the  room,  attracted 
kcr  attention,  com|>osccl  of  line  materials, 
tlioug}!  very  ;na.ti<[ue  in  the  form.  As 
Emilit*  laid  it  down  on  th«  couch  from 
whence  she  had  taken  it,  the  sing\ilarity 
of  tins  circumstance  awakening  curiosity 
in  her  niind,  a  paper,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  concealed  within  the  foklij  of 
the  cloak,  dropped  on  the  floor. 

She  unfolded  it,  and  found  some  lines 
written  i»a  very  beautiful  female  hand  ; 
ihi^yi  were  nearly  in  parts  defeced  aiid 
Ufisconnected,  but  what  sh€  could  read 
was,  "  I  shall  hear  that  voice  no  jnore 
which  sootlicd  me  to  rest."     *'  Yes,  he 

i?  gone,  aiijd  I  am  forgotten." 

here  there  was  a  long  break  in  the  lines, 
**  My  life  draws  to  a*  close,  my  weary 
pilgrimage  is  near  it's  end." 

**  In  the  morning  of  my  days  the 
sun  of  happiness  shed  it's  rays  upon 
me  ;  dark  clouds  have  since  obscured 
the  prospect." 
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"  The  cheering  influence  of  love  ha^ 
withdrawn  it's  beams,  I  am  left  to  mourn 
in  desolation." 

"  ^''car}^,  faint,  and  heart-broken,  my 
days  are  without  hope." 

''My  child,  the  corn  for  toft]  ly  mother 
once,  what  will  be  thy  fate  ?" 
^  ^* -'Wilt  thou  too  be  deserted  and  for- 
saken. Would  that,  for  thy  sake,  I 
Gouldjyet  endure  my  miseries  ?" 
-'- '^  But'the  cord  is  broken,  the  spell  is 
die^solved^  the  dream  of  iife^^s  ©^er,  and 
H^ttiust  lca\'^  thee." 

Here  the  writing  ceased,  and  Emilie, 
as  slac  placed  the  fragment  on  the  cOuch, 
f  Jpt  a  sudden  faintn^^s-  come  over  lier* 
'^^feotCOiild  4iaye  beeii  the  author  of  these 
lilies  .f  'it  'Avas  evicknt  that  they  were 
Avritteti  •inwler  huprcssiohs  the  most 
Ai^l-ctch^ll,  'and  tlic  ^  sentiments^  :'^hd 
th ou gilt  see n^d  to  have  prod-eeded  ^roni 
ft  ^hear%  cif '  fe^l ing,  bow€>d  -doAyn^  tby  the 
M'^ight  of-  uTmierited 'i^iij wry V >  '.'  flod  liz 
'"■*'  Po(k->*#i<}tim    ©t^  ^ihim^   basdricss,'' 
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exclaimed  Ennlic,  *'  thou  art  now  at  rest, 
but  there  is  yet  (nic  who  sorrows  over 
thy  sulRMino-/' 

She  agahi  took  up  tlie  cloak,  and  felt 
an  awful  sensation,  when  she  retlected 
that  it  had  probably  been  laid  there  by 
the  wjiter  of  those  lines,  and  perhaps 
miglit  ha\-c  been  worn  by  her  at  the 
>ery  time  when  she  had  thus  breathed 
forth  her  lament.  But  what  were  the 
sensations  of  Emilie,  when  the  myste- 
rious warning  which  had  been  presented 
to  her  in  the  avenue  of  the  villa,  darted 
across  her  mind. 

This  unhappy  female  might,  then,  be 
the  wife  of  the  Alarchese,  to  whom  the 
stranger  had  so  mysteriously  alluded!  She 
shuddered  at  the  thought,  and  on  rising 
from  the  couch  to  quit  the  apartment,  felt 
herself  unable  to  move  ;  her  limbs  re- 
fused to  aid  her,  and  she  sunk  back. 
Something,  however,  to  which  a  black 
ribbon  was  a,ttached,  caught  her  eye  as 
it  laid  on  the  floor,  enveloped  in  the 
muslin  which  was  thrown  there. 
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Emilie  stooped  for  it,  and  found  tliat 
she  grasped  in  iier  hand  a  small  case, 
which  seemed  to  'contain  a  locket  or 
picture. 

She  hesitated,  yet  knew  not  why,  as 
if  for  resolution  to  open  it,  and  unclos- 
ing hy  degrees  the  case,  she  perceived 
the  picture  of  a  gentleman,  set  in  bril- 
liants. 

There  was  something  in  the  contour 
of  the  face  whicli  certainly  resembled 
that  of  the  Marchese  Chiaramonti.  Yet 
it's  expression  was  much  finer,  more 
dignified,  and  more  benevolent;  a  smile 
too  played  around  the  mouth,  and  seemed 
to  light  upon  the  countenance,  giving  it 
sweetness  and  animation,  which  Emilic 
had  never  seen  in  that  of  the  ]\Iarchese. 
And  there  was  yet  another  face,  familiar 
to  her,  but  whose  she  could  not  recollect, 
to  which  she  thought  this  picture  bore  a 
much  stronger  likeness. 

In  turning  to  examine  the  back  of  i  t,  ima- 
gining she  should  find  some  chypher,  by 
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which  it  might  he  pos.iihle  to  conjecture 
for  w'lioin  it  had  Wen  taken,  the  SAveet 
aucl  pensive  countenauce  of  a.  female, 
in  the  bloom  of  ^'outh  and  beautv%  met 
her  eve:  none  so  lovely  liad  .she  ever 
yet  beheld,  though  here  there  was  an 
expression  with  which  she  felt  herself 
familiar.  The  eyes  were  long  in  their 
sluices  and  of  a  clear  azure,  tiic  hair  of 
^n  auburn  shade,  and  tlie  complexion 
brilliantly  transparent.  Yet  something 
of  sorrow  had  entered  into  the  face, 
\\hich  did  not  seem  it"s  characteristic. 

The  eyes  were  rather  csst  down  than 
looking  forw  ard  ;  and  Emilie  imaginvtl 
that  it  had  been  painted  at  the  inoi^ient 
of  separation  from  an  object  very  dear. 

Here  then,  w  as  new  field  for  conjec- 
ture, Emilie  gazed  at  these  pictures  by 
turns,  and  her  tears  <lropt  on  that  of 
the  lildy,  when  she  recoil eeted  that  it 
mio-ht  be  the  same  whose  lamentations 
had  before  so  much  interested  her;  but 
who  eould   be   sufficiently  inhuman   to-. 
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have  implanted  misery  there?  So  milcl^ 
so  gentle,  the  countenance  seemed  to 
correspond  with  the  mind;  yet  what 
wretchedness  must  that  mind  have  en- 
dured, when  pouring  forth  the  bitteniess 
of  it's  grief. 

Could  the  gentleman  too,  whose  pic- 
tuix2  had  so  much  struck  Emilie,  be  the 
same  as  him  of  whom  she  complained, 
who  had  forsaken  and  deceived  her  ? 
No  bad  passions  could  inhabit  there,  it 
must  then  have  been  the  miniature  of  some 
friend,  perhaps  a  brother.  But  what  had 
$inc€  become  of  her;  what  was  now 
her  fate ;  had  the  friendly  hand  of  death 
relieved  her  from  those  sufferings,  or 
was  slie  still  groaning  beneath  their 
yoke.  ^^  The  Marchese  has  a  wife  in 
existence,"  seemed  again  to  sound  upon 
Emilie's  ear. 

The  current  ran  chill  within  her  veins. 
*'  Perhaps,"  said  she,  "  I  am  like  that 
pooi<  victim^  brought  here  to  suflfer 
and  to  weep  ;  but  I  will  never  lose  sight 
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of  the  caution  I  have  received ;  I  Avill 
be  lirni,  and  resist."  She  arose,  and  care- 
fully closing  the  door,  returned  to  her 
own  apartment. 

When  the  serv  ant  attended  at  supper, 
Emilie  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  make 
some  enquiries  respecting  that  part  of 
the  castle,  and  whether  it  was  long 
since  it  had  been  inhabited  ;  but  she 
checked  herself,  on  recollecting  that  he 
was  in  all  probability  ignorant  on  the 
subject,  and  that  her  curiosity  might 
give  rise  to  unpleasant  conjecture. 

The  room  it  was  evident  had  never 
been  visited  by  any  of  the  family,  since 
every  thing  about  wore  the  appearance 
of  desertion,  which  was  further  confirm- 
ed by  the  cloak  and  pictures  remaining 
in  the  same  state. 

Long,  how  ever,  did  this  incident  dwell 
on  Emilie's  mind.  She  was  daily  dread- 
ing the  return  of  the  jNIarchesc  to  the 
castle,  and  had  no  hope,   except  that  of 
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wearing  out  his  patience  by  the  firmness 
of  her  resistance. 

The  idea  of  escape  she  never  in- 
dulged, her  efforts,  alone  and  unfriended, 
M^ould  have  been  insufficient,  and  she 
determined  to  wait  with  calmness  the 
issue. 

Her  days,  however,  were  comfortless, 
and  the  evenings,  totally  debarred  society 
as  she  now  was,  were  tediously  passed  : 
even  the  conversation  of  poor  old  Agnes 
in  her  lonely  situation  would  have  been 
an  acquisition.  As  Emilie  sat  listening 
to  the  wind,  whilst  in  hollow  murmurs 
it  Avhistled  through  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  which  re-echoed  with  its  sound, 
tlie  tear  Avould  steal  down  her  cheek, 
find  the  sigh  burst  from  her  heart. 

Of  Valdesa  far  away  she  sometimes 
thought  in  those  moments  of  bitterness ; 
**  Yet  he  is  ignorant  of  my  fate,"  said 
she,  "  mine  is  single  misery ;  let  that 
comfort  and  console  me." 

The  remembrance  of  the  Chevalier 
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frequently  presented  itself.  She  felt 
particularly  interested  in  his  t^te,  and 
anxious  to  leam  what  had  befallen  hira. 
He  had  left  the  ^-illa  without  bidding 
her  farewell,  and  conscious  how  much 
her  affection  had  been  suspected,  she 
had  fofcbore  making  any  enquiries  re- 
specting him. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV 


Honour's  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings, 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection, 

That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  when  it  meets  her, 

And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not. 

It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with. — 

Cato. 


Oy  the  evening  in  Avhich  Valdesa 
kad  quitted  Jessica,  to  join  a  party  at  the 
Enghsh  hotel,  he  stept  into  a  room 
there  until  the  company  were  assem- 
bled, to  which  strangers  frequently 
resorted,  in  order  to  read  the  papers 
and  converse  on  tlie  topics  of  the  day. 
As  Valdesa  seated  himself  by  the  lire, 
he  observed  an  Englishman,  as  he  con- 
ceived him  to  be  from  the  fluency  with 
D  3 
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>\  hich  he  spoke  that  language,  addresii 
himself  to  gentleman  who  had  just  en- 
tered, lie  was  delivering  his  opinion 
with  much  freedom  of  different  coun- 
tries, and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people  in  those  respective  nations 
througli  which  he  had  travelled.  Val- 
dcsa,  who  was  in  general  reserved  in 
his  deportment,  and  not  accustomed  to 
deliver  his  sentiments  very  openly  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  read  on  without 
seeming  to  attend  to  the  conversation.    ; 

*'  There  is  no  country  like  England 
after  all,"  said  the  stranger,  "  it  is  the 
only  place  for  a  man  to  live  in,  and  I  am 
heartily  rejoiced  that  I'm  now  on  my 
road  back  to  it. 

*'  In  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  France,  those 
damned  papists  pop  upon  you  at  every 
corner,  and  you  are  either  afraid  of  being 
shut  up  in  the  Incjuisition,  assassinated 
in  the  dark,  or  locked  in  the  Bastile. 

"  No,  no,  England's  the  only  place 
for  a  man  to  speak  his  sentiments  with- 
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out  fear.'*  Valdesa  now  raised  his  eyes 
from  the  paper,  and  fixed  them  on  the 
sfranger ;  and,  with  a  contemptuous 
smile,  replied,  "  you  do  not,  I  imagine, 
weigh  very  seriously  the  remarks  you 
have  made  on  thecountries  through  wliich 
you  have  travelled,  or  they  aie  very 
unguarded,  for  you  impart  your  senti- 
ments just  as  freely  as  if  you  were  sur- 
rounded by  Englishmen,  and  have  no- 
thing, I  think,  to  complain  of  on  the 
score  of  toleration  at  present." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  make  a 
point  of  uttering  my  opinions  without 
regard  to  those  of  the  company,  that  is  a 
pnvi:l«g*e  which  every  man  should  be 
allowed  ;  and  I  again  affirm,  that  if  po* 
pery  was  destroyed,  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  would  be  freed  from 
half  the  miseries  they  groan  under,  with 
their  damned  convents,  which  is  only 
another  term  for  prison,  where  the  poor 
wretches  groan  away  tlieir  lives  without 
one  enjoyment  of  a  rational  being,*' 
d4 
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**  You  forget,  I  suppose,  Sir,"  said 
VaUiesa,  **  that  the  individuals  with 
wlioui  you  arc  now  conversing  are  parts 
of  that  body  of  people,  and  members  of 
that  faith  against  vviiich  you  so  vehe- 
meutly  declaim  ;''  and,  raising  his  voice 
in  auger,  "I  advise  you  Sir,  to  be  more 
guarded  in  uttering  your  sentiments, 
w]\en  tliey  happen,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, to  be  obnoxious  to  the  company, 
and  reserve  them  till  you  arrive  on  Eng- 
lish ground,  where  they  may  be  more 
relished."  *'  I  shall  speak  my  opinions, 
Sir,''  said  the  stranger,  *'  how,  wliere,, 
and  in  what  manner  I  please,  without 
consulting  you  or  any  other  person. 
Who  are  you.  Sir,  that  you  presume  to 
dictate  to  me  on  this  occasion?  but  I 
need  not  enquire  what  you  arc,  since 
you  have  confessed  yourself  a  member  of 
that  valuable  community."  "  I  am,"  said 
Valdesa,  rising  from  his  scat,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  the  strangei,  "  too 
liiucli  a  gentleman  to  descend  to  turthei 
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altercation  with  you.     Our  conversation- 
of  this  evening  must  be   concluded  in 
a  very   different  manner.     ]\Iy  name  is 
Valdesa,   son  of    the   Conte   Valdesa  ;. 
your's     I   have  no    ambition  to  be  ac- 
quainted  with.      You   may   expect  to 
hear  further  from  me  in  the  morning." 
And  leaving  the  room,  Valdesa  request- 
ed Monsieur   Delaborde   to  wait  upon 
the    stranscer    the     following*    mornino* 
with   a   challenge;     the  challenge   was 
accepted,    as    the    stranger   refused   to 
apologize,  and  with  the  sequel  the  reader 
has    been    already     made     acquainted. 
The  father  of  Monsieur  Delaborde  was 
one  of  the  officers  of  police,  and  a  man- 
of  some  consequence  in  IMontpelier  ;  by 
his   son    the  place   of  Vaklesa's  abode 
had  been   concealed,    he  would  never 
theless  have  been  put  under  arrest,  but 
for   the  circumstance  of  the  stranger's- 
requesting   that  he    might  not    be   in- 
jured. 

Delaborde,  who  was  fully  acquainted! 

D   St 
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with  the  atrictncss  of  their  laws,  was 
however  extremely  anxious  that  Valde- 
sa  should  leave  Montpelier,  and  on  that 
account  had  magnified  the  danger  of  the 
stranger's  situation. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


one  to  whom 


Long  patience  has  such  mild  composure  giv^ti, 
That  patience  now  doth  seem  a,  thing  of  which 
He  hath  no  need. 

WORDSWORTK. 


Monsieur  Delaborde  had  now  re- 
turned to  Montpelier,  and  sent  to  Jes- 
sica for  permission  to  wait  upon  her; 
the  following  morning  he  paid  her  a 
visit.  '*  I  am  charged/'  said  he,  on 
rising  to  take  leave  "  with  my  sister's 
respects,  and  tliat  she  would  feel  herself 
very  happy  in  the  honour  of  waiting 
upon  you,  which  she  has  thus  long  been 
with-held  from  doing,  by  the  fear  of 
intruding,  supposing  that  societ^^  under 
d6 
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late  circumstances  might  not  be  plea- 


sant." 


"  I  shall  feel  much  gratified  indeed/' 
said  Jessica,  "  in  having  an  opportunity 
of  paying  my  personal  respects  to  your 
sister,  and  expressing  to  her  my  grate- 
ful sense  of  the  kindness  and  humanity 
of  her  brother."  Delaborde  now  took 
leave,  and  Jessica,  anxious  to  divert  her 
mind  from  dwelling  too  mtently  on  its 
cares,  prepared  to  take  a  walk,  during 
wliFch  she  met  the  same  gentleman, 
whose  appearance  had  before  so  much 
attracted  herself  and  Valdesa. 

lie  was  in  close  conversation  with  a 
woman  meanly  apparelled,  who  seemed 
as  if  she  was  recovering  from  illness,, 
for  she  walked  feebly  ;  )ier  form  was, 
shrimk,  and  her  face  emaciated  ;  desir- 
ous of  discovering  whether  she  was  in 
distress,  Jessica  walked  quick  to  over- 
take her,  and  saw  the  gentleman  put  a 
purse  into  her  hand  ;  she  did  not  how- 
ever stop,  but  turned  down  one  of  the 
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narrow  streets,  where  Jessica  lost  sight 
of  her. 

.  He  walked  on,  and  she  ohservcd  him 
take  a  small  book  from  his  pocket  as  he 
Leaned  on=  a  low  wall,  his  arms  folded, 
and  apparently  lost  in  reflection. 

After  Jessica  had  passed  however  she 
invohmtarily  turned  romid,  and  the 
stranger  was  then  r^gwhng  her  witl^ 
earnest  and  enquiring  looks.  Jessica 
returned  to  her  lod^ini^s,.  where  this, 
little  incident  dwelt  on  her  mind,  and 
she  felt  very  anxious  to  know  who  this: 
gentleman  was  that  had  so>  much  inte- 
rested her. 

The  next  day  ^ladamoisclle  Delaborde 
called  upon  her,  Jessica  found  her  very 
handsome,  with  a  great  deal  of  French. 
vi\  acity  ;  after  sitting  for  an  honr  or 
two,  and  requesting  that  she  might  be 
favoured  with  as  much  of  Jessica's  com^ 
pany  as  she  eould  spare  lier,,  "for  my 
own  part,"  Madamoisclle  added,  *'  L 
think  it  would  only  be  sisterly  and  pru- 


dent  for  mc  to  write  to  the  Signer,  for 
my  poor  brother  lias  never  acted  hke  » 
rational  beino:  since  he  had  first  the 
honour  of  seeing  you  . 

"  Poor  Louis  was  never  remarkable 
for  brilliancy  of  parts,  and  now  his  head 
seems  entirely  bewildered. 

"  I  assure  you  if  you  go  on  making 
such  rapid  incursions  into  the  hearts  of 
my  countrymen,  I  shall  have  a  petition 
drawn  up,  which  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
have  numerous  signatures  annexed  to 
it,  praying  for  your  immediate  removal 
from  hence," 

*'  My  obligations  to  your  brother," 
laid  Jessica,  smiling,  "  are  such  as  I 
can  never  repay,  and  shall  certainly 
never  forget." 

**  Oh!  say  no  more,  I  beseech  you,'' 
interrupted  Madamoiselle,  **  you  have 
already  said  what  will  make  Louis  hap- 
py for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  I  Mill 
try  to  repeat  it  verbatim  ;  let  me  recol- 
lect ;   "  can  never  repay,  shall  never  for- 
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get."  ^  "  MHiat  \vilt  become  of  my  poor 
Louis  when  he  hears  that  ?  But  I  have 
hit  upon  a  wise  expedient ;  I  shan't  tell 
him  all  at  once,  only  one  sentence  at  a 
time,  for  I  should  be  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences ;  I  dare  say  it's  the  first  civil 
thing  that  ever  was  said  of  him."  "  That 
I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  believing," 
said  Jessica,  "  for  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  little  I  have  seen  of  Monsieur  Dela- 
borde,  I  should  suppose  that  he  has  so 
often  been  employed  in  the  services  of 
humanity,  that  he  must  frequently  have 
heard  the  language  of  gratitude,  before 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance." 

**  Well,  this  I  cannot  bear,"  said 
Madamoiselle,  rising  to  be  gone.  "  IVIy 
memory  won't  carry  it,  and  it  might  hav€ 
fatal  effects ;  indeed  I  have  now  forgot 
to  deliver  a  message  from  my  father,  to 
say  that  nothing  but  a  very  severe  cold 
which  he  has  lately  been  suffering  from, 
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could  have  prevented  his  waiting  onyoa 
ere  now."  I 

"  May  I  then  say  that  you  will  wav© 
that  etiquette,  and  come  to  spend  the 
day  with  us^  to-morroWy  though  I  must 
request  of  you  t-o  leave  some  of  your  at- 
tractions on  the  road,  as  I  really  am  not 
desirous  that  my  father,  who  has  hi- 
therto, I  helievc,  lived  as  prudently  and 
peaceably  as  his  neighbours,  should 
turn  fool  in  ki.s  old  age  j  and  if  the  mania- 
spreads  so  rapidly  through  the  family 
of  Delabordes,  I  know  not  where  it 
may  end." 

'^  I  feel  very  grateful,''  replied  Jes- 
sica, *'  for  your  kind  invitation,  and  if 
you  are  not  intending  to  have  any  p^lrty, 
I  will  do  myself  the  honour  of  waiting 
upon  you." 

*'  Oh,  don't  fear  that,"  said  Madamoi- 
selle^  "  L  dare  say  you  will  fmd  my. 
father  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  Louis  at- 
tempting to  spell  the  newspaper  to  him,- 
and  vour  humble   servant  I   cannot   say 
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what,  for  her  employments  are  so  ver- 
satile that,  except  that  of  tormenting, 
she  seldom  adheres  to  any  one  for  many 
minutes  together." 

Madamoiselle  now  took  her  departure, 
after  receiving  Jessica's  promise  of  being 
at  Monsieur  Delaborde's  at  an  eajly 
hour. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVJ 


When  in  pray'r  the  broken  heart 

Asks  a  blossini;  from  above  ; 
Heav'n  shall  take  the  wanderer's  part, 

And  reward  the  stranger's  love. 

MOXTGOMEUY* 


The  next  clay,  according  to  her  pro- 
mise, Jessica  paid  her  visit  ;  when  she 
arrived  at  the  house,  she  was  ushered 
into  a  very  elc<»;ant  apartment,  where  in 
a  short  time  jMadamoiselle  joined  her. 

**  My  father,"  said  slie,  "  is  in  his 
librar} ,  will  you  allow  me  to  introduce 
him  to  you  there,  or  wait  till  he  joins 
you."  **  I  am  anxious,"  said  Jessica, 
"■  to  pay  my  respects  to  Monsieur  De- 
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laborde,  and  will,  if  you  please,  ac- 
company you  to  him."  On  Jessica's 
entering  tlie  room,  Monsieur  arose,  and 
coming  to  the  door,  aifectionately  sa- 
luted her,  assuring  her  that  she  had 
conferred  a  favour  upon  him  by  this 
visit,  and  bidding  her  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  his  house.  Monsieur  Dela- 
borde  was  between  fifty  and  sixty;  gen- 
tlemanly in  his  appearance,  with  a  very 
benevolent  countenance ;  he  had  had 
the  misfortune  of  losing  an  amiable 
wife,  and  this  circumstance  had  temper- 
ed his  mind  with  somewhat  of  sorrow, 
which  did  »ot  appear  its  natural  in- 
mate. 

He  was  universally  respected,  and 
supported  his  character,  as  merchant  in 
Montpelier,  with  credit  and  integrity  ; 
his  mind  did  not  wholly  confine  itself 
within  the  limits  of  commercial  pur- 
suits ;  he  read  a  great  deal,  and  possess- 
ed general  information,  and  thus  had 
added  the  refinement  of  literature  to  au 
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extensive  knowledge  of  mercantile  con- 
cerns; this  circumstance  rendered  him 
a  very  valuable  companion,  whilst  his- 
virtucs  made  him  an  excellent  friend. 

**  Where,"    said  he,    turning  to    his 
daughter,   "  is  Louis,  my  dear?  I  think 
he  ought  to  have  been  at  home  before 
now,  particularly    wlien  lie   knew  that 
the  Signora  was  expected. 

**  I  assure  you,"  he  added,  addressing 
himself  to  Jessica,  *"  I  have  heard  much 
of  you  from  that  (piartcr,  before  I  had 
the  honour  of  knowing  you  personally. 
Louis  had  made  me  acquainted  with 
your  character,  and  I  need  not  add 
that  his  account  rendered  me  very  anxi- 
ous for  the  promised  introduction." 

At  this  moment  Delaborde  entered 
the  room,  and  after  respectfully  saluting 
Jessica,  apologized  for  being  absent  on 
her  arrival,  *'  for  as  I  claim  the  happi- 
ness of  a  first  aecjuaintance  with  you," 
continued  he,  "  1  certainly  should  have 
L>eeu  here  to  have  presented  my  father." 
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*'  My  introduction  to  you,"  said  Jessica, 
"  took  place  under  very  unhappy  aus- 
pices, when  I  did  not  indeed  imagine 
that  so  much  comfort  as  I  now  enjoy 
was  ill  reserve  for  me." 

"  You  have  not  of  course,"  said  Mon- 
sieur Delabordc,  "  yet  heard  from  the 
Signor?"  *^  No,"  she  replied,  "  I  have 
not,  but  under  the  present  favourable 
circumstances,  am  anticipating  with 
joyful  sensations  his  return  to  me." 

"  That  he  must  be  anxious  to  return 
to  you,  I  have  no  doubt,"  answered 
Monsieur,  "  and  I  think  it  must  have 
required  more  than  common  fortitude  to 
leave  you." 

"  There,"  said  Madamoiselle,  inter- 
rupting him,  "  that  is  just  what  I  ex- 
pected," and  turning  to  Jessica,  "  you  see 
how  my  prophesy  is  fulfilled,  how  won- 
derfully does  the  contagion  spread!  evetl 
our  poor  domestics  by  and  bye  will,  I 
expect,  bv  infected  with  the  disease  ; 
nay,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
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}•  little  (log  Fanclion  was  to  take  it, 
aiul  that  1  ab.burc  you  I  should  not  for- 
give ;  and,  miraculous  as  such  a  disorder 
may  appear,  you  must  not  marvel  if 
you  hear  that  wc  are  all  dead  of  the 
*'  Valdcsa  fever."  Monsieur  laughed  at 
this  flight  of  his  daughter. 

"  When  you  are  more  accustomed  to 
Adell^,"  said  he,  "  you  will  frequently 
he  amused  at  the  expence  of  her  father 
and  hrother ;  I  assure  you  she  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  but,  on  the  true  le- 
velling principle,  treats  all  Iwr  friends 
in  the  same  manner." 

"  Now  that,"  said  Aladamoisellc,  '^  is 
what  in  trade  would  be  called  fore- 
stalling, is  not  that  the  term  Louis? 
or  in  conversation  anticipating  ;  both  of 
which  are  equally  ungenerous.  My  cha- 
racter should  be  left  to  unfold  itself  by 
degrees,  that  the  Signora  might  form 
her  own  opinion;  now  so  dilicrcnt  iiin 
I,"  continued  she,  turning  to  Jessica, 
**  from  wluit  they  describe,  that  not  long 
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ago  a  disciple  of  Lavatei\  for  whom, 
by  the  bye,  I  have  a  profound  respect 
and  veneration,  assured  me  that  there 
was  in  my  countenance  a  great  deal  of' 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  a  con- 
siderable tincture  of  melancholy  in  my 
composition,  and  I  placed  implicit  faith 
in  his  judgment,  believing  it  to  be  un- 
erring fvom  one  circumstance  alone ; 
Louis  happened  to  be  in  company  at 
the  time,  and  pray,  I  said,  taking  the 
person  into  a  part  of  the  room  where  I 
knew  he  could  not  hear  the  decision,  for 
having  a  fearful  pre-sentiment  of  what 
it  would  be,  1  was  unwilling  to  shock 
the  feelings  of  my  poor  brother,  *<  Pray," 
said  I,  "  what  do  you  conceive  the  cha- 
racter of  that  young  man  to  be,  who  is 
listening  to  an  old  woman's  story  by  the 
fire?"  He  looked  earnestly,  and  pror 
nounced  it  to  be  very  very  harmless, 
much  engrossed  by  trifles,  and  stupid 
to  an  unfortunate  degree. 

'*  I  honoured  the  man   so  much  for 


liis  discernment,  that  I  informed  liim 
the  li'cntlcmun  was  my  hrother,  assuiino: 
him  that  his  decision  so  much  proved 
the  superiority  of  his  penetration,  that 
my  father  and  myself  shoukl  he  ha])py 
to  see  him  at  all  times." 

Before  Delaborde  could  reply  to  this 
attack,  dinner  was  announced,  after 
which  coffee,  according  to  the  Trench 
custom,  was  soon  introduced,  and  Ma- 
damoiselle,  rising  from  the  table,  said, 
*'  now  as  we  are  a  party  en  famillc,  and 
the  gentlemen  do  not,  I  suppose,  expect 
us  to  witlKlraw,you  shall,  if  you  are  mu- 
sical, addressing  herself  to  Jessica,  hear 
some  French  songs,  and  in  return'  for 
my  badinage  of  this  morning,  I  will  give 
Louis  an  oj)portunity  of  displaying  the 
solitary  talent  with  wliich  nature  lias 
endowed  him. 

**  We  arp  so  fortunate  as  to  have  an 
English  harpsichord,  which  are  here 
very  uncommon,   and  if  you   will   step 
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into  the  music  room,  my  father  and 
brother  will  accompany  us." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Delaborde, 
"  what  amusement  the  Signora  will  col- 
lect from  my  performance,  to  recom- 
j)ence  her  for  the  honour  she  does  me, 
in  listening  to  it,  though  she  must  now 
liave  so  very  mean  an  opinion  of  my 
abilities,  that  her  expectations  of  this 
spcfimcn  may  prove  favourable  to 
mc." 

"  Come/'  said  Madamoiselle,  ^^  I  be- 
lieve the  physiognomist  might  have 
added  a  just  sense  of  your  demerits 
to  the  other  traits  of  your  character,  and 
have  still  preserved  the  line  of  truth." 

'^  But  perhaps,"  said  Delaborde,  in- 
terrupting her,  "  tlie  Signora  plays  her- 
self, and  that  would  be  indeed  a  tr^at." 
"  Well  then,"  said  ^fadamoiselle,  "  that 
shall  be  reserved  for  you  when  we  have 
lieard  your  performance;  the  Signora  will 
tiicn  perhaps  be  prevailed  on  to  favour 
us." 

VOL.    If.  K 
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'^  I  have  never,''  said  Jessica,  ''  touch- 
ed an  instrument,  since  the  death  ol* 
Mr.  Ilanbury,  and  I  do  not  tliink  I  can 
now  play  at  all."  Delaborde  however 
entreated  that  she  would  make  the  at- 
tempt, and  seemed  astonished  at  tlie 
execution  with  which  Jessica  performed 
some  very  difficult  pieces  of  English 
and  Italian  music ;  she  turned  to  that 
beautiful  canzonet  of  the  celebrated 
liayden,  /*  Sympathy,"  which  was  adnii- 
rably  adapted  to  her  sweet  and  plainti\  e 
voice  ;  when  she  came  to  that  part, 

**  Wljcn  thou  art  griev'd,  I  griovc  no  less, 

•\Iy  joys  by  thine  are  known  ; 
And  cv'ry  good  thou  would'st  possess, 

Becomes  in  wisli  my  own." 

she  thought  of  Valdesa,  her  voice  fal- 
tered, and,  anxious  to  relieve  her  embar- 
rassment, Delaborde  now  offered  to 
take  iiis  ])lace  at  the  instrument,  and 
accompanied    the    songs,    which     were 
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chiefly  of  his  own  composing,  m  a  voice 
most  wonderfully  powerful  and  melo- 
dious. 

Jessica  next  called  upon  Madamoiselle, 
she  could  not  however  be  prevailed  on 
to  play.  ''  I  never,"  said  she,  "attempt 
any  music,  but  cotillions  and  waltzes, 
for  I  can  t  bear  to  be  foil'd  with  my  own 
weapons,  and  those  are  the  only  compo- 
sitions which  Louis  never  plays,  and  in 
that  department  of  science  I  must, 
though  unwillingly,  acknowledge  his 
superiority  ;  I  write  songs  occasionally, 
when  labouring  under  those  fits  of  me- 
lancholy which  the  physiognomist  des- 
cribed." 

*'  Then  your  compositions  must  be 
valuable,  from  their  scarcity  alone,"  said 
Jessica,  "  for  I  should  not  imagine  that 
you  often  experienced  that  feeling." 

"  Ah,"  she  answered,  shaking  her 
head,  ''  there  is  more  in  this  than  meets 
the  car." 

Tlic  party  now  removed  to  the  draw- 
E  2 
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ing  room,  and  Jessica  explained  to  De- 
laborde  the  cause  of  her  extreme  unliap- 
piness  on  the  information  he  liad  given 
her  respecting  the  supposed  name  of  tlie 
wounded  stranger. 

*'  You  knew  not,"  added  she,  "  when 
you  gave  me  the  adchess  on  the  card 
found  in  the  pocket  of  my  liusbancfs 
antagonist,  that  it  was  the  same  as  that 
of  a  brother,  from  whom  I  ha\e  been 
long  separated.  You  may  conceive, 
but  I  cannot  describe,  the  agony  of  my 
feelings,  and  it  was  not  until  my  hus- 
band had  quitted  Alontpelier,  tliat  I  was 
happily  undeceived  in  the  terrible  con- 
jectures which  I  had  harboured. 

*'  An  old  and  faitliful  servant  of  Ivlr. 
llanbury's,  who  now  lives  in  our  ser- 
vice, then  went  to  the  lodgings  of  the 
gentleman,  to  make  the  re(juisite  en- 
quiries, and,  to  my  unspeakable  joy, 
found  that  he  was  an  entire  stranger." 

Jessica    then   repeated    to    them    (he 
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scene  which  had  passed  between  Philip 
and  the  "irl  at  the  lodo'ino-s. 

*'  Indeed,  my  dear  IVladani,"  said  Mon- 
sieur Delaborde,  "  your  sufferings  ha\'e 
been  very  great. 

'■'  When  Louis  mentioned  to  me  your 
excessive  unhappiness,  I  supposed  that 
it  arose- solely  from  the  situation  of  the 
Sio-nor ;  we  knew  not  the  aoo^ravatino- 
circumstances  which  attended  your's." 

"  Now  that  old  man,"  said  Madamoi- 
sejle,  '*  your  servant  PhiHp,  is  a  person 
for  wliose  acquaintance  I  feel  particular- 
ly ambitious. 

''  Cannot  you,  Louis,  obtain  mean  in- 
trochiction  to  him?  for  his  way  of  doing- 
things  seems  so  much  like  my  own,  that 
I've  an  idea  ^\'e  should  be  very  fond  of 
each  other;  but  perhaps,  upon  second 
thoughts,  it  is  better  not,  for  should  I 
happen  to  be  as  much  fascinated  with 
her  servant  as  you  and  my  father  al- 
ready are  with  the  Signora,  there  would 
not  be  one  rational  being  in  the  family: 
Y.  3 
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and  as  all  tlie  understandina;  of  tlic  De- 
l.'iborde'i)  has  long  been  centered  in  one 
of  its  members,  it  would  be  a  complete 
overthrow  indeed/' 

Monsieur  Delabordc  proposed  a  game 
at  picquct,  which  he  was  particularly 
fond  of,  and  Jessica  sat  down  to  play 
with  him,  till  her  servant  was  announc- 
ed, when  Delaborde  prepared  to  attend 
her  to  her  lodgings. 

Monsieur  requested  that  she  would 
consider  his  house  her  home,  and  favour 
his  daughter  with  her  company  ai>  often 
as  she  could. 

*•'  We  only  touch  at  happiness  before 
we  arc  deprived  of  it,"  added  he,  and 
affectionately  taking  Jessica  by  the  hand, 
**  I  suppose  as  soon  as  we  are  all  well 
acquainted  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
j)art.'' 

Much  soothed  by  her  visit,  Jessica  re- 
turned to  her  lodgings,  to  which  Dela- 
borde accompanied  her. 

As  thev  walked  alonii:,    he    talked   of 


Valdesa,  of  his  father  and  sister.  After 
expressing  her  admiration  of  Monsieur, 
Jessica  remarked  on  the  extreme  vivaci- 
ty and  animation  of  Madamoiselle, 

"  Yes,"  replied  Delaborde,  ''  but 
Adelle  has  not,  I  assure  you,  escaped 
without  her  full  share  of  sorrow. 

'*  She  was  attached,  deeply  attached, 
and  for  a  long  period  engaged  to  a  gen- 
tleman, though  I  can  scarcely  call  him 
so,  since  I  conceive  he  has  forfeited  his 
pretensions  to  that  title,  who  resides 
not  in  this  place,  but  in  the  same  pro- 
vince with  us. 

"  Without  assigning  any  one  motive 
for  his  conduct,  he  dissolved  the  con- 
nection, and  drew  upon  himself  the 
odium  of  all  who  love  my  sister. 

"  Some  undue  influence,  however,  it 
lias  always  been  supposed,  had  been 
used  to  prejudice  his  mind. 

"  Tis  a  long  period  since  this  unfor- 
tunate aftair,  and  Adelle  has  recovered, 
in. some  degree,  those  spirits  natural  to 
E4 
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lirr.  Tlicrc  are  moments  though,  iiot- 
vvirlistanding  lier  apparent  volatihty,  in 
M'liich  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  still  feels 
tlceply, 

*'  She  will  never  1  helieve  marry,  nor 
indeed  do  we  wisli  her  to  do  so  ;  we  are 
too  well  convinced  that  sl;e  would  not 
imagine  herself"  happy  in  an  union  with 
any  other  than  the  ohject  of  her  hrst 
attachment,  and  the  idea  of  her  marry- 
ing him  would  render  me,  at  least,  very 
miserable. ' 

**  1  am  sorry,"  replied  Jessica,  "  to 
hear  this  account,  for  ^ladamoiselle  ap- 
pears extremely  amiable,  and  I  had 
ii(»pcd  very  happy.  Time  liowever  may, 
and  I  should  hope  will,  completely  re* 
store  her  mind,  and  she  will  yet,  I  doubt 
not,  meet  with  some  one  in  whom  she 
can  securely  confide  ;  for  your  sister  does 
not,  if  I  may  pronounce  judgment  o  n 
so  short  an  ac(|uaintance,  seem  fitted  to 
live  solitary  and  unattached." 

Thev  hadb      this  tin.e  arrived  at  Jes- 
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sica's    lodo-ino-s,  where  Deiaborde  took 
his  leave. 

Jessica  was  now  looking  forward  to  a 
letter  from  Valdesa  with  much  anxiety; 
lie  had  promised  to  write  to  her  immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  in  England,  and  she 
only  waited  to  receive  that  intelligence, 
in  order  to  impart  to  him  the  convales- 
cent state  of  his  antagonist's  health,  and 
lier  wishes  for  his  return. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 


I  couIjI  not  Uar 

To  leave  thcc  in  tlio  ncighbourhootl  of  death, 

But  iltnv  in  all  the  hasti-  of  lovo  to  find  lluv. 

Addison'. 


W  K  now  return  to  the  Castle  of  Ar- 
eiielino,  where  we  parted  with  EmiHe, 
under  those  unhappy  cireunistances 
whicli  yet  detained  her  a  prisoner  ;there. 
Tlie  Marehese  still  remaining  determin- 
ed in  his  resohition,  the  Conte  intlcxihle 
in  his  tyranny. 

I'lriilic  adhered  to  her  intention  of 
wvwv  uniting  lierself  to  the  i\Iar- 
chese. 
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He  had  once  visited  the  castle  since 
the  period  at  which  she  had  been  brought 
tlicre,  and  finding  her  fixed  in  her  reso- 
lution, left  it  in  the  hope  of  her  being 
induced  by  time,  and  the  solitariness  of 
]]cr  situation,  to  change  her  mode  of 
tiiinking  ;  neither  time  or  circumstance 
how  ever  produced  that  effect. 

The  dreadful  warning  sounded  in  her 
ear,  and  she  was  resolved  to  sufier  per- 
petual imprisonment,  or  death  itself,  ra- 
ther than  submit  to  that  union. 

Em  die  often  visited  those  apartments 
which  she  explored  on  her  first  residing 
there,  and  each  time  \vith  added  won- 
der. The  pictures  she  had  secured,  and 
those  were  the  objects  of  her  frequent 
contemplation;  something  darkly  mys- 
terious seemed  to  hang  over  tbe  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  them,  for 
Emiiie  covdd  not  doul^t,  that  that  of  the 
lady  was  the  same,  whose  lamentations 
she  had  read,  and  little  doubt  rested  on 
her  mind  that  she  was  the  unfortunate 
e5 
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wife  of  the  ]\[arcliesc,  to  w  horn  the  warn- 
ing had  aUudccl. 

One  ni<;-ht,  on  returning  from  a  lonely 
walk  within  the  prechicts  of  the  castle, 
after  a  gloomy  comfortless  day,  she  seat- 
ed herself  on  the  edge  of  a  low  wall, 
which  was  falling  to  ruins,  and  was  me- 
ditating on  her  lorlorn,  deserted  situa- 
tion, when  a  figure  approached  her 
with  which  she  felt  herself  struck,  as 
having-  hefore  seen. 

I'lierewas  a  graceful  lightness  in  the 
air  and  manner  of  walking,  something 
resembling  the  Chevalier,  but  Kmilie 
knew  it  couhl  not  ]>e  he  who  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cassle,  and  con- 
cluded that  it  was  some  stranger  who 
had  lately  arrived,  as  she  never  recol- 
Icctcci  in  all  her  walks  having  met  any 
person  except  the  domestics. 

The  dress  dill  not  resemble  that  which 
the  Chevalier  used  to  wear,  and  the  form 
seemed  thinner,  yet  there  was  certainly 
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a  similarity  in  the  general  appearance  to 
his. 

As  he  approached  nearer  however, 
Eniihe  discovered  that  it  was  indeed  tlie 
Chevalier. 

The  sight  of  any- one  from  whom  she 
liad  ever  received  the  least  mark  of 
kindness,  would  have  heen  pleasant  to 
her,  in  her  now  desolate  situation  ;  and 
certainly  that  pleasure  was  heightened, 
on  finding  that  the  stranger  w^as  he  in 
whose  society  she  had  passed  so  many 
hours,  in  which  she  had  experienced 
the  only  comfort  that  had  ever  been 
allowed  to  her  since  the  departure  of  her 
brother. 

The  Chevalier  took  the  hand  of  Emi- 
lie,  and  assured  her  how  much  he  was 
overjoyed  on  seeing  her ;  his  looks  in- 
deed bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his 
professions. 

She  felt  so  astonished  on  beholding 
him  thus  unexpectedly,  that  she  was 
some  time  in  returning  his  salutation. 
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**  1  iini  iiulccd  so  surpritjctl,"  said  Emi- 
lle,  ''  at  tliis  wholly  unlooked-for  ine;et- 
ing,  that  I  can  scarcely  give  credit  to 
my  senses,  llow  came  you  here?  and 
how  lono-  have  vou  resided  in  this 
neighbourhood  ?*'  "  That,"  he  said, 
"  must  be  the  subject  of  our  future  con- 
versation, if  you  Avill  indeed  permit  me 
the  honor  of  seeing  you  again,  for  the 
present  I  must  make  those  enquiries  of 
you  in  which  I  am  so  much  inte- 
rested. 

'^  How  is  your  health,  I  fear  it  may 
have  suffered  from  your  long  contine- 
ment,  and  your  looks  too  fully  confirm 
my  fears  ?"  Emilie  assured  him  how- 
ever, that,  ''  she  had  beei)  tolerably  uell 
when  the  unhappy  circumstances  ia 
whicli  slic  was  placed  were  considered. 

*'  For  I  see  no  end,"  said  ^})e,  "  of 
my  miseries ;  each  day  passes  over 
without  bringing  me  one  ray  of  com- 
fort, and  there  is  no  hope  of  termination 
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to  my  sufferings;  I  was  a  prisoner  in- 
deed, before  they  brought  me  hither, 
but  then  no  dreadful  alternative  awaited 
me  to  banishment  from  society :  I  look- 
ed forward,  and  that  only  for  a  short 
period;  cheered,  by  the  hope  of  my  bro- 
ther's return,  and  believing  that  my  re- 
lease from  captivity  would  be  the  cer- 
tain consequence  of  his  efforts  i  my 
favour,  I  enjoyed  by  anticipation,  the 
happiness  whicli  would  attend  my  res- 
toration to  society.  But  here  the  ter- 
mination of  my  present  enthralment 
presents  only  the  prospect  of  a  slavery, 
infinitely  more  dreadful  in  an  union, 
more  to  be  feared  than  death." 

Emilie  proceeded  to  acquaint  the 
Chevalier  with  the  mysterious  warning 
which  she  had  received  in  the  avenue 
of  the  castle.  *'  It  is  a  circumstance 
with  which  I  am  wholly  unacquainted," 
he  replied,  though  it  is  yet  very  pos- 
sible that  it  may  exist,  ' "  I  know  so 
much  of  the  Marchese^s  cliaracter,  as  to 
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iccl  little  or  no  surprise  on  this  infor- 
mation, and  my  residence  abroad  for  a 
period  of  eight  years  leaves  me  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  events  which  took 
place  during  my  absence." 

"  I  fear,"  said  Emilie,  "  that  our  con- 
tinuing to  converse  longer  on  this  sid)- 
ject,  situated  as  I  am  at  present,  may 
iead  to  unpleasant  conjecture.' 

"  When,"  said  the  Chevalier  then, 
"will  you  allow  me  the  honour  of  seeing 
you  again?"  Emilie  paused.  Their 
meeting  was  a  mode  of  communication 
which  she  did  not  approve,  but,  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  was  the  only 
method  she  could  adopt. 

Emilie  at  length  promised  that  slic 
would  see  the  Chevalier  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  the  hour  of  twelve  was  fixed 
for  their  appointment. 

She  returned  to  the  castle,  her  heart 
somewhat  cliecred  by  this  transient  in- 
terview. *'  I  am  not  then,"  said  she, 
*'  so  destitute  as  1    imagined  myself  to 
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be;  there  is  one  who,  in  the  absence 
ef  my  brother,  my  best  friend  and  pro- 
tector, still  sympathizes  in  my  mibtbr- 
tunes.  Amiable  Chevalier,  may  the 
solicitude  you  have  shewn  for  me  never 
involve  you  in  distress." 

Emilie  sat  down  and  endeavoured 
to  compose  her  mind  by  reading,  which 
was  now  suffering  as  much  from  plea* 
surable  as  it  had  before  endured  from 
painful  sensations. 

Books  she  always  found  her  best 
companions,  and  indeed  for  a  long  time 
they  had  been  her  only  resource.  She 
had  early  acquired  a  taste  for  reading, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  host  English  authors,  a  language 
which  she  particularly  admired.  The 
wald  genius  of  Shakespear,  the  sublime 
descriptions  of  Milton,  and  the  ener- 
getic powers  of  Johnson,  by  turns  oc- 
cupied her  imagination,  and  rendered 
her  forgetful  of  real  suffering,  by  lead- 
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ing  her  insensibly  into  regions  of  fanci- 
ed bliss. 

Emilic  had  not  entirely  escaped  a  ten- 
dency to  tlie  indulgence  of  romantic 
notions  ;  her  views  of  mankind  were 
far  diifcrent  from  those  which  persons 
form  who  mingle  with  the  world. 

Books  are  not  in  that  lespect  the  test 
of  truth;  imnuued  in  solitude,  and  con- 
fined to  those,  she  had  drawn  for  her 
own  contemplation  an  ideal  picture  ; 
and  beheved  all  her  fcllow-creaturcs 
equally  amiable  and  virtuous  as  herself. 
In  the  ^larchcse  indeed  Emilie  beheld 
a  striking  instance  to  the  contrary,  but 
.she  hoped  and  felt  almost  assured,  that 
his  was  not  a  connnon  chiijact.gr ;  slic 
knew  not  how  many  seliish,  barbarous 
])assions,  she  should  find  amongst  the 
beings  who  injiubit  that  world  of  wliich 
she  so  fre(|uently  thought. 

How  many  of  the  vii  tut)ns  perish  in 
indigent  obscurity,  and  piuc  away  their 
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lives  in  hopeless  regret,  wliilst  tlie  au- 
thor of  those  siiiferings,  base  and  des- 
picable, is  revelling  in  all  the  pomp  of 
pride  and  luxury. 
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CHAPTER  XXX VI II, 


1  know  lie  looks  on  nic  but  as  a  wretch, 
Beset  with  ills,  and  cover'd  with  njistortuncs  ; 
But  by  the  Gods  I  swear  millions  of  worlds 
Should  never  buy  me  to  be  like  that  Cojsar. 

Addiso.v. 

Emilie  prepared  the  following  nioni- 
iiig  tor  licr  interview  with  the  Cheva- 
lier, wlioni  she  found  waiting  for  her, 
and  after  en(|uiring  how  she  felt  herself, 
he  proceeded  to  give  her  some  account 
of  Ills  wanderings. 

''  After  I  ([uittcd  you,"  said  he,  ''  at 
the  chateau,  quitted  you  so  abruptly, 
and  without  the  opportunity  of  even 
bidding  you  atiieu,  for  the  IMarcliese 
either  was  or  appeared  so  iir.patient  to 
be  gone,  that  that  pleasure  was  denied 
to  nie,   we  jcturned  to  one  of  his  seat^. 
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*'  The  restraint  which  I  had  lono'  suf- 
fered  in  the  presence  of  the  Marchesc, 
and  my  wish  of  escaping  his  society, 
had  long  rendered  nie  particularly 
anxious  to  return  to  my  own  province ; 
hut  I  had  indulged  a  hope  that  my 
longer  residence  with  him  might  he 
favourahlc  to  you,  and,  under  that  con- 
sideration, my  remaining  under  his  roof 
was  no  sacrifice. 

"  On  our  return,  however,  I  found  the 
Marchese  unusually  gloomy  and  reserv- 
ed ;  he  spoke  little,  and  in  the  sullen  tone 
of  suppressed  rage. 

'*  I  felt  little  disposed  to  conversation, 
and  the  journey  was  pursued  in  mutual 
silence.  r 

"  On  our  arrival  we  separated,  he  walk- 
ed out  to  inspect  some  alterations  which 
were  taking  place  in  the  grounds,  and  I 
retired  to  my  own  room. 

^'  The  servant  soon  after  came  up  to 
inform  me  that  supper  was  on  the  talkie, 
andlagainjoined  the  Marchesc ;  he  spoke 
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seldom,  but  I  observed  he  called  tor 
wine  more  frequently  than  usual,  and 
after  the  servants  had  withdrawn  seem- 
ed anxious  to  address  me,  i»ut  hesitated, 
as  if  he  wanted  resolution. 

"  He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  walked 
several  times  across  the  apartment,  and  I 
took  a  book  from  my  pocket  which  I  was 
anxious  to  finish.  "  I  think,"  said  the 
Marchese,  at  length  breaking-  the  silence, 
**  that  is  not  very  civil  ;  1  find  the  army 
is  not  always  the  school  of  politeness. 
There  is  an  English  author  to  whom,  as 
you  are  acquainted  with  that  language,  it 
might  not  be  improper  to  introduce  you, 
Chesterfield,  I  believe,  is  the  name." 
*'  Tlie  same,"  said  1,  "  you  are  perfectly 
right,  but  if  I  recollect  his  character, 
or  am  able  to  appreciate  it,  it  was  not 
one  that  I  should  chuse  for  a  model. 
No,  rather  than  res:emble  that  man,  I 
would  be  like  the  nati\esof  the  woods; 
for,  darting  my  eye  towards  ]\Iarchesc, 
he  was  an    insincere  man,   .'ind  lluit  is  a 
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character  which  I  must  alw^ays  detest. 
He  bkished,  his  lip  quivered  with  rage, 
but  the  alhision,  of  which  he  was  con- 
scious, he  durst  not  resent'  '*  Do  you 
then,"  said  he,  **  invariably  follow  those 
maxims  of  sincerity,  which  I  suppose 
you  prize  from  your  detestation  of  the 
want  of  it?"  "  1  always  adhere  to  them 
when  in  my  power,"  I  replied,  "  and  as 
a  proof  of  it,  I  was  informed  on  one  of 
my  visits  at  the  Conte  Valdesa's,  that 
you  were  addressing  the  Signora;  I 
sought  an  interview  with  her,  and  can- 
didly informed  her,  that  I  did  not  con- 
ceive an  union  with  you  would  render 
her  happy."  "  And  on  what  authorit}^. 
Sir,"  said  he,  raising  his  voice  in  rage, 
^*  did  you  dare  to  utter  such  a  senti- 
ment?" "  On  that  of  my  own  observa- 
tion," I  coolly  replied,  "  you  know  what 
that  has  afforded  me,  and,  rising  from 
my  seat,  I  am  grateful  I  said,  for 
your  care  of  me  in  my  infant  years; 
since  then,   thrown  upon  the  world,  and 
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left  to  cope  with  the  harcUhips  of  my 
situation,  unknown  and  unfriended,  I 
have  h:id  many  opportunities  of  reflec- 
tion; tliis  has  taugltt  iiie,  that  thougli 
gratitude  is  in  it.sclf  a  vahiablc  cpiality, 
it  ought  not  to  supersede  those  feehngs 
which  are  due  to  j  istice. 

"  I  saw  the  Signora,  and  I  saw  lier 
amial)le  and  virtuous,  I  couhl  not  lielp 
feehnir  a  conviction  that  slie  merited  a 
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happier  fate;  I  liave  presei\ed  that  sin- 
cerity of  whicli  1  proudly  boast,  by 
making  you  privy  to  tliis  circumstance. 
I  am  returning  to  Switzerland,  to  my 
own  province,  and  I  may  never  see  you 
more;  the  compact  i.s  broken,  and  hence- 
forth I  suppose  you  will  ch(K)se  that  I 
should  be  a  stranger  to  you.  Sufiier  me, 
then,  before  we  part  to  give  you  my 
counsel,  young  as  lam,  and  incom])etent 
as  I  may  be  to  the  task  ;  painful  observa- 
tion has  con^  iuced  u,c  that  virtue  is  tl'.e 
only  })ossess!()n  which  promises  stability, 
all  else   is   tlcvtino;   and   uiK't  itain.   it  i^ 
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that  alone  which  befriends  us  in  sickness, 
in  adversity,  and  at  the  hour  of  death. 

''  Daily  sacrificed  as  it  is  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  an  hour,  made  to  yield  to  the 
stubborn  wills  and  depraved  inclina- 
tions of  man,  yet  it  will  retain  it's  bril- 
liancy when  those  shall  have  perished. 
Embrace  it  then,  and  may  you  know 
that  happiness  which,  divested  of  it,  you 
never  can  experience. 

"  I  quitted  the  room,  and  the  next 
morning  left  his  house.  Prior  how- 
ever to  my  departure,  a  Swiss  valet 
of  the  ]\Iarchese's,  whose  family  resides 
in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  came  into  my 
room  where  I  was  dressing  ; 

"  And  I  enquired  of  him  if  he  had 
any  commands  to  his  friends." 

''  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  that  I  had  to 
attend  your  honour  there,  for  I  long  to 
see  them  all  again,  and.  I  can't  say  that 
I'm  very  fond  of  my  present  situation. 
Fve  seen  so  many  changes  since  I  came 
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here;  and  there's  my  master's  secretary, 
lie  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  I  do. 

"  He  called  me  into  his  n^om  the  other 
day  when  lie  was   writing*.     No,  now  1 
recollect,    it's  many  days  since,    and  he 
enquired  of   me  if  my   nuister  was  not 
iroino'  to    mairy   the  Conte's   daughter; 
I  said   there    was   such   a  report,  hut    I 
couldnt    say  for   the   truth  of  it;    hut 
that,  as  he  was  going*  to  the  Conte's  on 
business,  perhaps  he  would  know  then." 
"  Well,"  he  said,  God   forbid  it  should 
be  thp  (?asp."     ^'  Now  the  secretary  you 
know.  Sir,   is  a  very  sensibk*   man,  and 
has  travelled  a  good  deal  with  the  Mar- 
chese,  and   knows  all  his  private  aflairs, 
and  this  sccukhI  rather  odd  to  me  ;  how- 
ever he  went  to  the  Conte's  a  day  or  two 
after,  and  I  suj)j)(>se  he  there  heard  that 
every  thing  w  as  settled  ;  ])ut  he  said  he 
hoped   it  would  never    he,   and  I  could 
not  helj)  fancying  that  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  Sign(.ra  himself" 

It   now  darted  on  Kmilie's  mind   that 
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the  information  which  she  had  received 
had  proceeded  from  tliis  person  to  whom 
the  valet  alluded,  and  she  mentioned 
lier  sus{jri>,'ions  to  the  Chevalier,  who 
seemed  to  think  it  prohahle  that  it 
might  be  so.  Unwilling,  however,  to  in- 
terrupt liis  narrative,  Emilie  forebore  to 
comment  upon  it. 

^'  I  left  the  Marchese's,"  continued  the 
Chevalier,  *'  and  pursued  my  route  into 
Switzerland  ;  after  my  arrival  there,  from 
the  fatigue  of  my  journey,  which  was 
taken  a  great  part  of  the  way  on  foot,  I 
was  extremely  illj  that  illness  was,  how- 
ever, greatly  aggravated  from  ray  solici- 
tude on  your  account.  I  had  no  oppor- 
of  hearing  from  you,  and  I  much  feared 
that,  wearied  with  persecution,  yoii  would 
be  prevailed  on  to  give  your  hand  to  the 
Marchese. 

"  After  a  suspcnce  of  some  months,  I 
determined  to  return  to  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  Naples,  and  endeavour  to  gain 
suinc  intelligence  of  you. 
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^^  When  I  arrived,  I  found  all  ap- 
parently deserted,  and  your  place  of 
abode  uninhabited. 

"  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  beins: 
guarded  in  my  en(|uiries,  from  a  fear  that 
the  Conte  might  be  informed  of  my 
return.  Racked  by  suspcnce,  and  not 
knowing  where  to  apply  for  information, 
I  was  one  evening  wandering  near  your 
house,  indulging  recollections  which 
fondly  clung  to  my  heart,  when  I  saw  at 
a  distance,  crossing  the  grounds,  your 
old  housekeeper,  and  to  her  1  deter- 
mined to  apply  for  tidings  of  you. 

'^  I  found  on  coming  near  her  that 
she  had  not  forgotten  me.''  **  I  am 
glad,"  said  she,  "  to  see  your  honour, 
it's  many  a  day  since  your  were  at  the 
Conte's,  and  I  was  afraid  I  should  never 
have  seen  you  again.*' 

"  I  instantly  made  enquiries  after 
you,  and  what  were  my  sensations  on 
being  informed  that  you  were  no  more. 
I  gathcrcvl   from  Agnes,  however,  that 
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she  had  no  certain  knowledge  of  the 
event,  only  that  it  had  been  rumoured, 
und  it  struck  me,  from  the  air  of  mystery 
that  appeared  in  the  old  woman's  story^ 
that  you  had  been  conveyed  to  one  of 
the  Marchese's  seats, 

*'  I  was  resolved  to  visit  them  all,  in 
tJie  hope  of  discovering  your  residence, 
and  the  castle  of  Archelino,  as  being  the 
most  distant  and  of  course  the  most 
probable  place  of  confinement,  I  fixed 
upon  as  that  of  my  first  research. 

"  1  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  it  for 
the  last  fortnight,  each  day  hoping  that 
some  fortunate  chance  might  favour  me 
with  a  sight  of  you. 

'^  That  happy  event  has  at  length 
taken  place,  and  now  tell  me  what  I  can 
do  so  serve  you. 

"  Your  resolution  of  never  uniting 
yourself  to  tlie  Marchese  circumstances 
must  have  confirmed." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Emilie,  "  on  that  head 

am  resolved  ;  previous  to  the  w^arning 
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whit'li  I  received^  an  miion  with  hirn 
would  liavc  involved  mc  in  misery,  it 
would  now  render  me  criminal,  and 
death  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  horrors  of  sueh  a  situation." 

Kmilie  informed  the  Chevalier  of  her 
visit  to  the  apartment,  where  she  had 
diseovered  the  picture  and  the  written 
fragment,  and  that  the  latter  slie  could 
not  doubt  to  liave  been  the  production  of 
the  iMarchese's  unfortunate  w  ife.  ' 

He  seemed  much  astonished  witli  the 
circumstance,  but  could  offer  no  clue  to 
assist  her  conjectures. 

She  now  shewed  liini  the  pictures, 
and  mentioned  the  resemblance  which 
she  fancied  tliat  of  the  gentleman  bore  to 
the  Marchese  Chiaramonti. 

As  the  Chevalier  was  contemplating 
in  silence  the  countenance  of  the  lad\', 
Kmilie  was  struck  with  the  similarity  of 
expression,  which  she  liad  before  re- 
marked, and  now  found  that  it  was  the 
the  C^hcvalicr  hhnself  whom  it  so  nuich 
rciNcmblcd. 
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She  did  not,  however,  notice  to  \vn\ 
the  resend)hince. 

She  was  now^  under  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  the  castle,  her  longer  ab- 
sence from  which  she  feared  might 
excite  suspicion. 

The  ^larchese,  she  had  no  -doubt,  had 
spies  amongst  the  domestics,  who  were 
employed  in  watching  her  movements, 
and  the  most  distant  appreliensions  of 
the  meeting  on  their  part,  Emilie  knew 
would  liave  very  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. 

Slic  promised,  however,  that  she 
would  meet  the  Chevalier  on  the  same 
hour  the  following  day,  and  --'^^^i^^^^ 
to  the  castle.  On  tl^^^'^^  i^^xt  interview, 
Emilie  was  to  d<:cide  Avhat  measures  to 
pursue. 

To  continue  at  the  castle  under  a 
daily  anticipation  of  the  horrors  that 
awaited  her,  she  felt  was  a  trial  to  which 
luM-  fortitude  was  unequal;  she  revolved 

F  4} 
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various  plans,  but  each  was  in  turn  re- 
jected. 

The  friendly  offers  of  assistance  whicli 
Em i lie  had  received  from  the  ChevaHcr 
were  a  strong  temptation  to  embrace 
some  mode  of  escape,  and  yet,  fr9m  this 
idea,  desolate  and  comfortless  as  was  her 
situation,  the  delicacy  of  her  sentiments 
revolted. 

Em i lie  had  conceived  an  affection  for 
the  Chevalier,  which  was  founded  on  a 
belief  of  his  virtues;  he  had  already 
hazarded  as  much  of  his  own  comfort 
And  safety  as  the  most  passionate  lover 
could  have  done,  impelled  by  the  hope 
Oa  ^,if'  griatification. 

Emilie  couki  ^^ot  but  admit  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Cheva\Wr  had  been  truly 
disinterested,  and  his  geneval  sentiments 
were  highly  congenial  to  her  own  ;  his 
open  avowal  to  the  Marchese  of  his  de- 
claration to  herself,  on  the  imposibility 
of  happiness  in  the  projected  union,  had 
raised  him  in  Emilie's  esteem,  and  proved 
llic  falsity  of  those  epithets  bestowed  on 
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iiim  by  the  Conte;  for  he  had  she^v^l 
Inmself,  in  that  instance,  neither  a  hy- 
pocrite or  deceiver. 

But  yet  he  had  never  professed  for 
Emilie  anv  feelins:  but  that  of  friend- 
ship  ;  her  situation  was  very  critical,  and 
placed  her  under  most  delicate  circum- 
stances. One  niglit  was  alon^  given 
for  her  determination,  and  that  nipjht 
was  passed  in  painful  rumination. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX, 


But  there  waS  none  whose  eye  pursued 
This  youth's  unfoUow'd  footsteps  home, 

And  he  had  steel'd  his  heart  to  bear 

Till  tho  pulse,  that  should  have  cjuiver'd  tlicir, 

Was  feeling  less  and  numb. 

Avon-. 

Valdesa  had  parted  from  Jessica 
with  sensations  of  a  mingled  kind,  in 
M'liich  sorrow,  fear,  and  affection  were 
blended,  though  certainly  the  latter  feel- 
ing predominated. 

It  has  been  already  premised  tliat  a 
])roiieness  to  suspicion  formed  one  trait 
in  the  character  of  Valdesa. 

Tlie  few  words  which  he  had  ac- 
cidentally overheard,  on  ascending  the 
stair  c;isc   t\w  night  of  his  separation 
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from  Jessica,  had  made  an  impression 
on  his  mind,  Avhich  he  could  not  shake 
off. 

AVhilst  in  her  presence,  and  dwelling 
with  respect  and  admiration  on  every 
sentence  she  uttered,  this  sentiment  was 
so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  have  gained  a 
momentary  intkience,  yet  no^^^  separated 
from  Jessica,  the  feeling  occurred  with 
added  force, 

Valdesa's  vovao-e  to  Enoian<l,  wliich 
lindcr  other  circumstances  would  have 
afforded  him  pleasure,  now  only  yielded 
painful  prospects  and  deep  regret. 

Of  the  fate  of  his  wounded  antagonist 
he  w^as  anxious  to  be  informed ;  passion 
had  subsided,  offended  pride  was  avenged, 
and  reason,  when  too  late,  regained  it's 
scat. 

On  Valdesa's  arrival  in  England,  un- 
knowing anci  unknown  by  all  there,  ex- 
cept the  friends  he  had  met  with  at 
IMontpcHer,  he  hastened  to  the  capital  : 
here  every  thing  was  new  to  him,  and 
F  6 
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"his  mind  was  diverted  for  a  wliile  from 
it's  own  cares,  by  the  variety  of  objects 
wliich  were  presented  to  it.  l]Lit  week 
after  week  elapsed,  and  no  letter  from 
Jessica  had  yet  reached  him.  Valdesa 
wrote  to  her,  and  enclosed  the  letter 
in  one  to  Delabovde,  requesting  a  gen- 
tleman, who  had  sailed  in  the  same  vessel 
with  himself,  and  who  was  returning  to 
Southampton,  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  captain,  charging  him  to  present 
it  to  yonng  Delaborde  immediately  on 
his  arrival. 

Valdesa  was  never  inclined  to  culti- 
vate society,  even  in  his  own  country, 
and  less  so  now  when  thrown  amongst 
strangers ;  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
investigating  their  character.  *'  Friend- 
ship," would  he  often  say,  ^*  is  a  plant 
f>f  slow  growth,  and  it  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  foibles,  as  well  as  the 
virtues  of  our  associates,  to  render  it 
permanent,  else  disappointment  gives 
place  to  (Usgust,  and   the  mind   is  not 
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soothed,  but  irritated  by  this  kind  of 
intercourse."  This  was  one  of  the  pre- 
judices under  which  Valdcsa's  mind  was 
labouring,  an  axiom  which,  thougli  it 
might  be  founded  on  truth,  would  not 
contribute  to  our  general  comfort;  life 
is  too  short  for  this  tardy  method  of 
proceeding  in  forming  it's  intimacies, 
and  a  long  life  would  it  indeed  require, 
joined  to  the  closest  study  of  the  human 
character,  to  make  us  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted widi  all  it's  inconsistencies; 
we  must  take  the  good  along  with  the 
bad,  and  rest  happy  if  we  find  that  the 
former  predominates.  Vaidesa,  how- 
ever, felt  his  hours  sometimes  hang 
heavy,  and  being  alone,  his  thoughts  un- 
amused,  dwelt  intently  on  the  most  cheer- 
less and  unpleasant  circumstances. 

He  had  excessive  sensibility,  but  it 
was  of  that  unfortunate  kind  which 
embraces  the  gloomy  and  discjuieting, 
and  rejects  the  bright  and  soothing  in 
the  objects  presented  to  it. 
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Every  instance  which  Valdesa  had 
witnessed  of  the  ihm  aftection  of  his 
wife,  on  which  lie  might  have  reflected 
with  comfort,  vanished  from  his  thoughts, 
whilst  tliose  few  words,  hearing  an  ecjui- 
vocal  construction,  rested  there,  pro- 
ducing the  hitterest  sensations. 

lie  wandered  ahout  tlie  streets  of 
London,  and  still  attended  tlie  different 
places  of  anmsement ;  hut  novelty  had 
lost  it's  pow^r  to  charm. 

He  called  on  ]\Ir.  Gurney,  Jessica's 
friend,  and  found  that  he  had  left  town, 
and  w^as  gone  with  his  family  into  the 
North,  where  they  were  expected  to 
remain  for  some  months. 

The  period  had  arri\  cd  and  passed  in 
which  he  might  have  recci\ed  letters 
from  Jessica. 

SometiuiCS  Valdesa  feared  that  his 
antagonist  was  no  more,  and  imagined 
that  she  was  with-hcld  from  addressing 
him  on  that  account,  and  then  the  idea 
would    auain    ohtrude   itself,     that  her 
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silence  proceeded  from  abatement  of 
affection,  or  attaclmient  to  another ;  and 
thus  did  he  torment  himself  from  day 
to  day,  by  suspicions  which  jealousy 
hatl  excited. 

'^  I  have  shewn  to  Jessica,"  he  would 
say,  "  all  the  affection  in  my  power,  of 
my  smcerity  she  can  have  no  doubts ; 
I  have  written  to  her  since  my  arrival, 
expressing  my  regret  on  being  separated 
from  her,  my  wishes  for  our  reunion, 
yet  she  remains  silent,  though  parted 
from  a  husband,  sick,  wounded,  and  m  a 
foreign  land.  I  will  write  to  her  then  no 
more,  no,  she  is  no  longer  the  same 
Jessica  to  whom  I  was  so  faithfully,  so 
tenderly  attached,  in  whom  I  thought 
all  of  human  excellence  was  centered. 

"  Her  virtues  are  confined  to  theory, 
her  character  fictitious.  Where  are  her 
proofs  of  unalterable  affection,  unchang- 
ing esteem,  when  a  few  months  have  tcT- 
iifinated  both?" 

With  this  kind  of  reasoning  did  Val- 
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desa  harrass  liimself,  until  liis  affection 
tor  his  wife  was  insensibly  underniincil, 
that  affection,  liowevcr,  no  oilier  could 
possess  ;  he  had  suthcient  rectitude  of 
principle  to  be  proof  against  any  other 
attractions,  liis  regard  for  Jessica  would 
have  returned  witli  all  it's  former  force, 
had  circumstances  permitted  his  return 
to  her;  but  they  A\'ere  separated  of  neces- 
sity, and  these  dangerous  ideas  were 
daily  gaining  ground. 

One  night  when  Valdesa  was  seated 
by  the  fire  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
tavern,  a  young  man  entered  the  room, 
and  draw  ing  a  chair  to  the  fire^  com- 
plained of  excessive  cold.  He  had  just 
returned,  he  said,  from  abroad,  and  the 
difference  of  climate  he  felt  had  sensibly 
affected  him.  As  Valdesa  concluded  he 
was  addressing  him,  he  turned  to  make 
some  reply,  but  found  that  the  stranger 
was  conxersing  with  a  gentleman  in 
another  part  of  the  room;  the  person, 
however,   to  whom  he  was  speaking  ap- 
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pcared  a  stranger  also,  and  only  slightly 
replied  to  his  observation ;  lie  then  made 
some  remarks  to  Valdcsa,  who  now  re- 
garded him  more  attentively  ;  his  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  a  worn-out  man 
of  fashion,  whose  health  and  linances 
were  alike  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
dissipation.  There  was  something  about 
him  of  the  what  has  been. 

His  manners  were  polished,  but  there 
was  a  gloom  in  his  countenance  which 
seemed  produced  by  some  recent  calamity, 
and  compassion,  or  perhaps  sympathy, 
induced  Valdesa  to  enter  into  further 
conversation  with  him. 

He  found  that  this  gentleman  had 
lately  r.eturned  from  the  West  Indies. 

''  Though  all  countries,"  said  he, 
''  arc  alike  to  me,  for  I  am  heartily  tired 
of  the  world,  yet  I  confess  I  was  glad 
to  return  to  my  own,  after  an  absence 
of  four  years,  and  yet  that  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  power  of  local  attachments, 
for  there  are  none  here  who  w  ould  care 
if  I  was  hung  up  to-morrow.'' 
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Vaklcsa  now  found  that  the  stranircr 
Mas  inclined  to  he  eonununieative,  and 
felt  some  degree  of  interest  mingle  witli 
his  curiosity  respecting  him. 

This  language  seemed  (xld,  to  use  in 
the  presence  of  a  person  with  whom  lie 
was  wholly  unaccjuaintcd,  and  Valdesa 
waited  in  silence  the  conclusion  of  the 
sentence.  There  was  a  dog  laid  by  the. 
fire,  M'ho  ]iad  come  in  with  the  stranger, 
and  to  that  he  next  addressed  himself 
''  Poor  Carlos,"  said  he,  ''  1  cun  y  thee.' 
"  That,''  said  Valdesa,  *'  is  a  sensation 
Avhich  I  never  yet  felt  towards  one  of 
the  animal  species.'' 

"  It  is  well  for  you,  then,"  replied  the 
stranger,  "  for  it  is  a  proof  that  you 
could  always  bear  your  own  reflections/' 

It  was  a  strangely  singular  connnent, 
and  Valdesa  was  at  a  loss  whether  to 
conclude  that  his  senses  were  deranged  ; 
they  continued,  however,  to  converse  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  and  his  observa- 
tions were  extreme!  V  rational ;   l)ut  there 
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was  strongly  marked  in  his  sentiments 
a  mind  labouring  under  the  eonseiousness 
of  some  crimes  or  errors,  which  op- 
pressed it  with  the  feelings  of  remorse. 

Plis  health  appeared  in  a  declining 
state,  for  he  had  a  hollow  cough.  The 
hectic  glow  of  consumption  too  ap- 
peared on  his  face,  and  the  exertion  of 
speaking  seemed  to  fatigue  him. 

Valdesa  found  he  was  a  resident  in  the 
house,  and  they  soon  after  this  con\  er- 
sation  separated.  The  incident  ho\\  ever 
dwelt  on  Valdesa's  mind,  and  he  made 
enquiries  at  the  tavern  respecting  the 
stranger,  whose  name  and  person  were 
both  he  found  unknown  there. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


Wiiy  Stern  rememi>rancc  must  thine  iron  hand 
JlaiTOw  my  soul  ?  Why  calls  thy  cruel  power 
The  joys  that  once  uere  mine. 

SOUTHEV 


Jessica  was  now  suffering  all  the 
painful  anxiety  attendant  on  the  circum- 
stance of  never  havino:  heard  from  her 
husband  since  his  departure;  and  had 
at  length  come  to  a  resolution  of  wait- 
ing for  a  short  time  the  arrival  of  a 
letter,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  no  tiding*  reached  Jier,  she 
formed  the  intention  of  going  o\er  to 
England. 

Jessica  had  ahead v  written    to  Valde- 
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sa  twice,  and  directed  her  letters  under 
cover  to  Mr.  Gurney,  at  whose  house, 
she  supposed,  he  would  call  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  London. 

The  Delabordes  were  unremitting  in 
their  attentions  to  Jessica,  and  Alonsieur 
was  very  solicitous  that  she  should 
take  up  her  abode  at  his  house  during 
the  remainder  of  Valdesa's  absence. 

The  state  of  her  finances  she  found 
began  to  diminish,  but  she  was  yet  un- 
wiUing  to  lay  herself  under  obligations, 
if  those  could  possibly  be  avoided ;  and 
in  her  present  situation,  the  more  she 
excluded  herself  from  society,  the 
more  proper  she  conceived  it  would 
be. 

"  No,  I  will  not  incur  the  reproaches 
of  a  husband,"  Jessica  would  say,  "  by 
any  action  which  might  cause  them,  or 
give  him  a  moment's  pain  ;  though  Val- 
desa  neglects  me,  I  will  not  add  to  the 
bitterness  of  that  feeling  the  consci- 
ousness of  deserving  it." 
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Sometimes  old  Philip,  on  goinpf  into 
the  room,  would  iind  her  in  tears,  anH 
his  own  trickled  dow  n  his  face  v.liilst 
he  enquired  what  he  could  do  to  serve 
lier. 

One  morning  as  Jessica  sat  husied  in 
painful  reflection,  the  door  was  opencfl, 
and  iNladamoiselie  Delahorde  gaily  en- 
tered the  room,  calling  of  Philip  as  she 
came  throu..,h  the  passage,  and  when 
he  made  his  appearance,  w  ithout  taking 
an}^  notice  of  the  Signora, 

"  Philip,"  she  said,  "  you  must  exert 
your  energies  in  preparing  for  your  im- 
mediate departure.  1  have  got  an  order 
from  the  police  to  c()n\ey  the  Signora 
and  yourself  to  our  country  house,  where 
you  arc  to  undergo  strict  })enance  for 
some  time  to  come." 

Wliilst  Philip  waited  for  his  mis- 
tress's commands,  ''  (.'ome,"  said  Mada- 
moiselle,  ''  there  is  no  time  to  he  lost, 
and  your  treatment  on  your  arri\al  will 
entiiely    (lcj)en(l   on    the    docility    with 
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Avhich  3'ou  belia\-e  towards  your  con- 
ductor, and,  turning  to  the  Signora,  I 
request  that  my  orders  may  be  imme- 
diately obeyed." 

"  1  should  have  given  you  an  earlier 
notice,  but  really,  my  dear  friend,  you 
liave  become  so  torpid  of  late,  that 
I  am  afraid  a  total  stagnation  must  suc- 
ceed, and  I  was  anxious  to  rouse  you 
from  this  lethargy." 

Jessica  would  have  excused  herself, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  resist  Mada- 
moiselle's  entreaties.  ^'  I  have  no  idea," 
said  she,  "  of  your  being  allowed  to  rest 
iu  this  supine  state,  all  your  faculties 
lying  dormant,  whilst  I  am  obliged  to 
rack  my  brain  from  morning  till  night 
to  find  amusement  for  two  men  so  stupid, 
that  it  is  really  an  Herculean  labour  to 
force  a  smile  after  all  my  exer- 
tions." 

Jessica  now  prepared  to  accompany 
]\{adamoiselle,  and  she  went  up  stairs 
along  with  her,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
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sisting,  as  she  termed  it,  in  ])acking, 
tliougli  she  rather  retarded  Jessiea's  hi- 
hours.. 

"  i\Iy  poor  Loiii-s,"  said  she,  "  will 
he  quite  overjoyed  to  see  you,  and  my 
father  will,  I  hope,  he  restored  to  good 
humour,  for  one  has  heen  so  intoleiahly 
dismal,  and  the  other  so  cross,  that  I  liad 
serious  thoughts  of  retiring  into  a  eon- 
vent  for  the  remainder  of  my  days:  don't 
you  think  I  look  uncommonly  pale  and 
as  if  I  had  been  suffering  severe  anxie- 

ty  ? 

^*  I  assure  you,"  rising  and  looking  at 
herself  in  the  glass,  *'  it  always  has  vi- 
sible effects  upon  my  frame." 

Jessica  replied,  ^'  that  she  was  not 
at  all  sensible  of  tlie  alteration  which 
she  complained  of" 

"  Well,  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say 
so,"  interrupted  jMadamoisclIc,  *'  for  I 
began  to  entertain  serious  apprehension;* 
for  my  own  safety,   and  tlie   thought  of 
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leaving  yau   and  my  father  and  Louis, 
rendered  me  quite  miserable. 

'^  Poor  Louis  in  particular  is  so  very 
helpless,  that  I  do  not  know  what 
might  become  of  him. 

"  It  is  really,  my  dear  Signora,  a  very 
unpleasant  thing  to  be  of  such  conse- 
quence, and  you  cannot  conceive  what 
my  fecHngs  are." 

Jessica  smiled,  and  assured  her  that 
she  could  not  in  that  respect  enter  into 
them. 

They  now  prepared  to  depart ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  arrived  at 
Monsieur  Delaborde's  cottage.  It  was 
an  elegant  low  building,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  very  spacious  grounds,  which 
were  ornamented  by  the  hand  of  taste, 
and  where  nothing  seemed  wanting  that 
nature  could  supply,  or  luxury  pro- 
cure. 

Jessica  expressed  her  admiration  of 
the  beauties  of  their  seat  to   IVIadamoi- 
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selle.  **  Yes,"  said  slie,  *'  it  is  a  pretty 
place,  but  not  sufficiently  gothic  to 
*»uit  the  pensive  turn  of  my  mind. 

"  We  want  a  moat  and  diaw-bridsfe, 
and  all  those  accompanin^ents  of  an  an- 
cient castle;  there  is  nothing  here  whrch 
reminds  us  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  and 
poor  Louis  looks  as  little,  like  one  of 
the  knights  of  old,"  "as  his  sister,"  said 
Jessica,  interrupting  her,  *'  looks  like  a 
distressed  damsel." 

They  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the 
house,  and  Monsieur  Delaborde  hearing 
the  carriage,  came  out  to  welcome  Jes- 
sica, and  after  affectionately  saluting 
her,  led  her  into  his  study,  where  in  a 
few  minutes  Delaborde,  who  had  gcme 
out  in  tl-e  hope  of  meeting  the  carriage, 
returned,  and  with  his  sister  entered  the 
room. 

*'  Now,"  said  Machunoiscllc,  *'  in  re- 
turn for  the  kindness  which  1  have  this 
morning  done  you   and  my   father,  by 


going  to  Montpelier  to  satisfy  your  ij^ty- 
patience  to  see  the  Signora,  I  expeqt 
you  will  exert  yourself  to  appear  to  the 
best  advantage,  for  your  stupidity  has 
of  late  preyed  so  much  on  my  .spirits, 
that  the  Signora  thinks  me  quite  altered ; 
it  was  only  indeed  by  the  graceful  light- 
ness of  my  form  that  herself  or  Philip 
were  able  to  recognize  me." 

Delaborde  smiled  at  this  sally  of  his 
sister's,  and  addressing  Jessica,  affectio- 
nately enquired  after  her  health.  "  Yoi^" 
he  said,  "  if  I  may  judge  frofn  appear- 
ances, though  those  I  hope  deceive  me, 
have  more  cause  to  complain  on  that 
head  than  Adelle." 

Jessica  answered  to  his  enquiries,  that 
•she  was  tolerably  well.  "  I  hope,"  said 
Monsieur,  *'  that  if  your  health  has  at 
all  dcchned,  and  I  must,  though  unwil- 
lingly, concur  vvith  Louis  in  fearing  that 
it  has  from  the  alteration  in  youf 
looks,  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
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liavc   immediate   and  the  very  best   ad- 
vice." 

*  *  *'  There  nou',"  said  IMadamoiselle, 
*' that  is  always  the  case;  here  have  I 
been  pining  away  gradually  for  the  last 
three  months,  daring  the  whole  of  which 
time  I  have  not  received  one  kind  en- 
quiry on  the  subject ;  all  the  domestics 
seem  sensible  of  my  precarious  state ; 
even  Fanchon  rci^ards  me  witli  eves  of 
sympathy,  and  yet  my  natural  protec- 
tors are  a\  holly  regardless  of  my  situ- 
ation. I  low  terribly  merit  is  overlook- 
ed !  Really,  my  dear  Signora,  that  is  a 
melancholy  reflection,  which  often 
strikes  me  in  dwelling  on  my  own 
case." 

Before  Jessica  could  reply  to  this  ob- 
servation, coifee  was  served,  after  which 
the  party  wandered  out  in  the  grounds 
till  late  m  the  eveninir.  Monsieur  how- 
ever  entreated  that  they  would  return 
to  the  house   on   Jessica's   account,   b^ 
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whose  health   he   said  he   felt  himself 
bound  to  take  charge. 

They  terminated  their  walk^  and  con- 
eluded  the  evening  by  dancing. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 


That  time  is  past .... 

And  ail  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 

And  ail  its  dizzy  raptuns— * 

Words  vroRTn. 


In  this  happy  family  Jessifa  expe- 
rienced all  the  pleasure  of  whicli  in  licr 
present  forlorn  situation  she  could  be 
sensible. 

From  Monsieur  Delaborde  she  receiv- 
ed daily  marks  of  an  almost  paternal 
affection,  and  Madamoiselle  Avith  Dela- 
borde, strove  to  divert  her  mind  by  the 
most  delicate  and  flattering  attentions, 
and  exerting  their  powers  in  c\e]\ 
way  for  her  amusement. 
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A  few  <lays  after  Jes^sica's  arrival 
there,  Aladamoiselle  one  morning  enter- 
ed the  room. 

**  I  am  come,"  said  she,  *^  to  request 
you  will  prepare  a  smart  dress  ;  I  am 
going  to  give  a  fete  to-morrow,  for  it 
will  then  bje  twenty-three  years  since  a 
personage  for  whose  brilliant  talents 
and  extraordinary  merits  I  liave  the 
highest  admiration  and  respect,  was 
ushered  into  tlie  world,  and  you  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  her  friendship." 

"  Then,"  said  Jessica,  "  I  presume  it 
is  Madamoiselle  Delaborde,  the  anniver- 
jsary  of.  whose  bhth  I  am  invited  to 
celebrate." 

"  The  very  same,"  said  Madamoiselkj 
"  w^ho  intends  herself  the  honour  of  open- 
ing the  ball  with  your  servant  Philip. 
This  yearly  festival  amuses  our  domes^ 
tics,  and  I  never  think  of  inviting  any 
of  my  own  acquaintances,  for  they  can 
enjoy  themselves  every  day,  and  I 
chuse  that  mv  fete  should  he  jrivea  to 
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those  who  will  regret  when  it  is  over? 
Liiul  look  forward  to  the  return  of  it 
witii  pleasure,  not  yawn  over  the  invi- 
tation when  they  reeeive  it,  make  it  a 
matter  of  indifference  whetlicr  they 
come  or  not,  and  after  they  return  home 
abuse  me  and  every  thing  they  liave 
met  with,  for  I  helieve  that  is  just  the 
ease  with  nine  tenths  of  the  people 
who  think  they  lionour  me  by  their 
notice." 

*'  1  hope,"  said  Jessica,  *'  you  do 
not  inchide  all  those  under  that  censure 
who  receive  your  hospitable  attentions." 
"  Oh  no,  by  no  means,  there  arc  some 
good  quiet  sort  of  j)ersons,  who  are  too 
indolent  to  make  ill-natured  com- 
ments." 

*'  And  of  that  descri])tion  then,"  said 
Jessica  smiling,  *'  1  suppose  you  esteem 
me?"  "  Pho,  pho,  you  are  English,  you 
know,"  replied  Madamoiselle,  *'  and 
that  is  another  sort  of  being. 

**  But    come,     I    must  go    seek    out 
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Philip,  and  prepare  him  for  the  honour 
I  intend  myself." 

'"  Are  yoa  really  serious,"  said  Jes- 
siea,  "  respecting-  this  ball  ?"  "  Oh,  per- 
fectly serious  I  assure  you,  and  if  you 
will  just  step  into  the  housekeeper's 
room,  you  will  find  her  busily  employed 
for  the  occasion. 

^'  You  must  know  that  I  have  to  dine 
with  me  fourteen  little  girls,  who  are 
educated  at  my  own  expence  ;  that  is, 
in  fact,  they  are  indebted  to  my  father  * 
bounty,  ami  are  brought  up  on  my  plan ; 
now  havino-  said  this,  vou  will  of 
course  expect  to  fmd  them  models  of 
perfection.  ^^  And-  in  what  way,"  in- 
terrupted Jessica,  "  do  you  dispose  of 
them,  when  arrived  at  matureryeai's  F' 

"  In  that  which  is  most  adapted  to 
their  different  talents^,"  replied  Mada- 
'moiselle,  "  for  that  is  the  only  method 
by  which  we  can  thoroughly  succeed  m 
a  system  of  this  kind. 

"  The    employment   must   be   made 
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subservient  to  tlic  abrlities,  since  those 
cannot  be  rendered  subservient  to  tht 
employment;  and  as,  notwithstafidinor 
my  vast  powers,  I  cannot  give  capacity, 
I  am  obliged  to  make  the  most  of  wlmt 
I  find. 

"  Some  of  these  girls  have  discovered 
a  turn  for  one  thing,  and  some  another, 
and  I  have  carefully  cultivated  the  taste 
which  I  foutid  predominate. 

"  One  or  two  of  them  earn  a  subsist- 
ence by  flower-making,  which  is  merely 
an  effort  of  industry  ;  another  discover- 
ed a  genius  for  drawing,  I  had  her  re- 
gularly instructed,  and  she  is  employed 
in  many  of  the  neighbouring  fami- 
lies. 

"  Two  of  them  live  by  teaching 
writing  and  geography,  and  my  friends 
make  a  point  of  employing  them  as  an 
encouragement  to  my  little  institution, 
in  the  support  of  which  several  persons 
would  have  joined  me,  but   I   declined 
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their  offers  for  this  reason — That  as  I 
never  intend  to  marry,  tlie  opportunity 
of  overlookino-  them  (vill  still  be  afford- 
ed  me,  and  I  am-  so  fond  6f  doiiig  things 
my  own  way,  that  the  sentiments  of  my 
friends  might  not  have  assimilated  with 
my  own,  and  thus  the  harmony  of  my 
plan  have  been  mterrupted,  if  not  wholly 
defeated." 

^'  But  why,"  replied  Jessica,  "  have 
you  entered  into  such  a  res6luti<Sn'  as 
that  of  celibacy,  so  well  c^lculateil  a$ 
you  seem  to  dispense,  and  partak'iS*  of 
happiness,  and  of  a  disposition,  so  social? 
but  I  should  lament  if  I  could  seriomly 
imagine  that  your  determination  was. 
unalterable."  ^   ' 

'^  Indeed,  my  dear  Signora/'  she  sm^ 
''it  is  very  true,  but  that  is  a  subject 
on  which  I  never  dwell. 

"  Will    you    accompany     me   down 
stah's,  or   follow  me,  for  I  must  look 
aftei:  my  domestic  concerns,"  and  there 
G  6 
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shutting  the  door,  ran  down  hunimint^  a 
French  air. 

Jessica  had  been  mucli  gratified  by 
this  short  interview,  which  had  sctn  cd 
to  set  the  amiable  qualities  of  Mada- 
moiselle  in  so  striking  a  point  of 
view. 

She  saw  that  amidst  all  her  apparent 
ueghgence,  and  volatility  of  thought 
and  manner,  that  she  possessed  intrinsic 
worth,  and  that,  without  ostentation  or 
parade,  she  was  daily  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  most  valuable  and  praise- 
worthy actions. 

Jessica  no^r  went  down,   and  fuund'^ 
Madamoiselle  busily  emplaned  with  the 
housekeeper  in  preparing  ibr  the  e^irls, 
whom    she     expected    the     following 
day. 

She  had  now  finished,  and  Jessica  ac- 
xompanied   her  to  her  dressing  room. 

"  I  am  now  going  to  examine  my 
stores,''  sakl  she,  **  to   find  i-ewards  foi* 
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!iierit ;"  and  taking  from  her  bureau  a 
variety  of  little  books,  pocket-books, 
&c.  Madamoiselle  laid  them  on  the 
table  :  "  These  are  a  yearly  gift  which  I 
receive  from  Louis,"  said  she,  ''  who 
is  never  backward  in  doing  a  generous 
action,  when  any  person  will  point  it 
out  to  him  ;  though  poor  Louis  seldom 
finds  out  those  things  himself. 

"  These  are  his  donation  to  my  little 
school,  which  he  presents  to  the 
girls  on  my  birth-day,  as  a  delicate 
compliment  to  me." 

Monsieur  now  joined  Jessica  and  his 
daughter,  and  the  party  rambled  out 
till  dinner. 

The  following  day  presented  Jessica 
with  a  sight  truly  gratifying  to  her 
feelings,  in  the  harmony  that  reigned 
throughout  the  little  circle,  where 
Madamoiselle  presided,  and,  attended 
by  herself,  dined  with  the  girls^  whose 
gateful  acknowledgments    and    happy 


looks^  seemed  au  ample  compensatioit- 
to  their  kind  patroness  for  all  tlxi 
trouble  which  they  occasioned  her. 

The  evening  was  concluded  with  a 
ball,  wliich  was  opened  by  herself 
and  old  Pliilij);  she  assured  him  that 
the  whole  of  the  lods^kiu*  scene  liad 
made  an  impression  on  her  lieart 
which  could  never  be  effaced,  and  she 
rejoiced  in  <>'iving  this  public  tes- 
timony of  her   decided  piedilection. 

Monsieur  Delaborde  danced  with 
the  housekeeper,  whilst  lie  intro- 
duced his  own  servant  to  Jessica,  and 
Delaborde  led  out  one  of  his  sister's 
protegees. 

The  evening  was  passed  in  that  har- 
mony which  can  only  be  felt  by  the 
virtuous  on  contemplating  the  happy 
consequences  arising  from  I  heir  own 
benevolence;  and  on  leaving  tlie  ball- 
room, the  party  retired  to  the  sa- 
loon,    where,    after   an   excellent    co^ 
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lation  provided  by  the  mistress  of  the 
feast,  they  drank  to  the  b.ealth,  hap- 
piness, and  prosperity  of  herself  aiul? 
licr  friends. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 


I\c'  been  surpris'il  in  an  unguarded  hour, 
But  must  not  now  go  back  ;  the  love  that  lay 
Half  smother'd  in  my  breast,  has  broke  through  all' 
It's  weak  restraints,  and  burns  in  it's  full  lustre; 
I  cannot,  if  I  would,  conceal  it  from  thee. 

Addisox. 


The  morning  arrived  on  wliich  Emilic's 
interview  witlv  the  Chevalier  Vv  as  to  take 
place,  and  oppressed  bv  various  sensa- 
tions, she  prepared  herself  for  it.  She 
found  him  awaiting  her  appearance. 
"  Since  parting  from  you  yesterday,"  he 
said,  "  I  have  been  revolving  various 
plans  ia  my  mind  for  your  future  comfort, 
which  it  would  be  so  nnich  my  pride 
and  happiness  to  promote ;  your  longer 
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residence  here  must  be  productive  of 
daily  misery,  and  teems  with  difficulty 
and  di-ead. 

*^  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you  exposed 
to  the  machinations  of  the  Marchese, 
yet  I  know  not  what  alternative  to  pro- 
pose ;  I  have  no  mother,  no  female  re- 
lative, or  friend  to  whose  protection, 
Were  you  anxious  to  escape  from  the 
evils  with  which  you  are  surrounded,  I 
could  convey  you." 

He  paused,  and  Emilie  observed  the 
Agitation  of  his  countenance. 

**  How  then,"  said  he,  /'can  I  render 
you  any  service  ?" 

"  Your  kind  interest  for  me,"  returned 
Emilie,  "  excites  my  warmest  gratitude, 
a  gratitude  that  can  only  terminate  with 
my  life;  unfortunate  am  I  to  have 
awakened  that  compassion,  which  has 
already  involved  you  in  difficulties ;  but 
I  believe  I  must  continue  to  wait  with 
patience  the  event." 

*'  You  are  apprized,"  said  the  Cheva^ 
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lier,  **  of  my  situation,  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  1  am  placed,  and 
could  I  dare  to  hope  that  you  would  be- 
stow  one  favourable  thought  on  me, 
unblest  as  I  am  by  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
and  unfriended  by  the  world,  I  could 
not  in  justice  presmiic  so  far  as  to  hope 
for  such  a  distinction.  No,  ardently  as 
I  love  the  Signora,  and  much  as  my  heaitr 
acknowledges  her  worth,  I  do  not  cn-^ 
treat  her  to  unite  herself  to  a  man  poor 
and  unfortunate  as  myself,  thougii  iu  her 
esteem  I  should  feel  happier  than  the 
aifection  of  any  other  could  rcmler  me; 
yet  her  comfort  is  too  dear  to  me  to 
ask  such  a  sacrifice. 

*'  I  go  to  be  wretched,  but  1  cannof 
chdure  the  thought  of  rendering  her  i>o 
reared  in  the  bosons  of  plenty,  unused 
to  cope  with  the  hardships  of  poverty  ; 
how  could  I  bear  to  witness  the  diminu- 
tion of  those  comforts,  to  behold  her 
stiugghng  with  tlie  evils  that  miglit 
await  her. 
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*^  r  liavc  nothing  but  tlie  prospect  of 
fmbanassiiicnt  to  look  forward  to,  tho 
goods  of  fortune  are  not,  never  cah  be 
mine/'  The  Chevalier  stopt,  and  look- 
ing at  Emilie^  she  replied  with  much 
firmness:  "  I  do  nat  hesistate  to  ac- 
knowledge my  sense  of  your  worth, 
and  my  obligations  to  you,  neither  of 
which,  whilst  inemory  holds  her  seat^  will 
ever  be  forgotten,  and  under  other  cii^* 
ciimstances  I  frankly  ov/n,  that  yout 
merits  Ti^ould  have  induced  it>e  to  li^en 
t^  yonr  proposal ;  but  I  am  pom*  and 
ttnfortiinate  as  yourself,  and  wish  not  to 
add  to  those  evik  the  consciousness  ef 
'error. 

"  To  enereasc  your  embarrasments  by 
consenting  to  unite  my  fare  with  your'is, 
would  be  a  mode  of  couduct  unworthy 
of  my  character. 

"  To  escape  from  the  calamities  which 
threaten  me  is  indeed  my  eamest  wish, 
but  not  by  any  mode  which  mig'ht  fur-^ 
ther  involve  you." 

**  Can  you,  then,  my  bcjoved  Signora,** 
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said  the  C'hevalicr,  "  suppose  that  i 
could  deem  anv  thins:  a  sacrifice  that 
might  contribute  to  your  comfort. 

*^  Heaven  knows  witli  what  joyful 
sensations  I  could  have  dedicated  to  you 
the  remainder  of  my  life ;  but  imperious 
necessity  forbids  one  to  glance  my 
thoughts  towards  an  event  that  might 
be  productive  of  misery  to  one  whose 
liappiness  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  my 
own. 

"  Should  the  prospect  brighten  at 
some  future  period,  and  the  cloud  which 
hangs  over  my  present  situation  be  dis- 
pelled, the  hope  of  passing  with  you 
the  remainder  of  a  life,  which  has  hither- 
to proved  gloomy  and  inauspicious,  would 
support  me  under  the  sensations  which 
now  oppress  me,  and  encourage  my  mind 
to  the  endurance  of  that  bitter  self- 
denial,  which  I  must  practice  in  banish- 
ment from  you.  And  now  will  you  con- 
demn me  as  presumptuous  if  1  entreat 
tliat  I  may  still  preserve  some  portion  ol' 
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your  esteem,  and  that  should  the  ob- 
stacles that  now  intervene,  at  a  future 
hour  yield  and  permit  it,  you  will  allow 
of  my  return  to  you/' 

"  My  esteem  for  you,"  said  Emilie, 
"  neither  time  or  absence  w^ili  have 
power  to  weaken ;  it  was  founded  on  an 
opinion  of  your  worth,  and  rests  ^vith 
yourself  to  preserve  or  destroy. 

'•  It  is  my  desire  for  the  present  to 
retire  to  some  convent,  where  I  could 
be  quietly  sheltered  from  the  comhig 
storm,  and  yet  I  know  of  none  in  this 
province  where  I  could  be  securely 
j)laced,  and  the  least  probability  of  the 
Marchese's  discovering  my  retreat  would 
of  itself  embitter  the  little  tranquillity 
1  might  enjoy." 

^'  The  abbess  of  the  Cecilian  order 
once  resided  in  Naples,  was,  I  well  re- 
collect it's  being  mentioned,  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  mother's.  The  order  have 
since  removed,  though  I  do  not  exactly 
know  whither.     It  was  mentioned  that 


they  had  Irft  Italy  entirely,  und  taken 
iip  their  abo(Je  in  tlie  pro\  ince  of  Laii- 
gucdoc ;  to  tlie  abbess  I  think  I  niiglit 
safely  impart  my  story,  and  there,  per- 
haps, more  securely  dwell.  Though 
the  journey  is  long,  audit  is  uncertain 
whether  I  might  be  so  fortunate  as  tt> 
obtain  a  reception." 

"  I  do  not  much  approve,**  said  the 
Chevalier,  "  this  plan  of  entering  into 
a  convent;  I  fear  tliey  will  use  all  their 
influence,  and  that  it  may  be  too  suc- 
cessful in  prevailing  upon  you  to  become 
one  of  the  sisterhood."  *'  Vet  you  have 
already,"  re|)lied  Emilie,  ''  witnessed 
one  instance  of  my  firmness  in  resis- 
tance." 

"  But  how  different  the  motives  that 
might  govern,"  interrupted  he  ;  ''  in  the 
one  you  were  actuated  by  principles  of 
rectitude,  which  would  not  in  tlie  other 
be  sacrificed,  and  where  no  very  power- 
ful motive  ppposes  ;  1  know  that  per- 
severance may   do   much ;    promise   me 
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then  tliat  you  will  not  suffer  yourself  to 
be  wearied  iiito  compliance,  should  they 
be  urgent  with  you  to  take  the  veil,  for 
the  idea  that  you  might  be  exposed  to 
such  a  step,  would  render  me  misera- 
ble." 

"  I  will  enter  ipto  no  promises  with 
you,"  said  Emilie,  *'  on  this  subject ; 
you  may  rely  on  my  firmness  in  resist- 
ing this  kind  of  persecution ;  I  never 
approved  of  voluntary  sequestration 
from  the  world,  and  I  cannot  be  induced 
to  enter  into  a  plan  in  which  my  sen- 
timents do  not  concur."  "  With  these 
sentiments,  then,"  said  the  Chevalier, 
"  I  must  rest  satisfied,  fondly  hoping 
for  the  happy  period  when  we  may  be 
reunited." 

They  conversed  on  the  subject  of  the 
apartment  in  the  castle,  and  again  ex- 
amined the  pictures  which  had  so  ipuch 
excited  their  interest. 

It  was  agreed^  previous  to  their  sepa- 
rating, that  tlic  Chevalier  should  convey 
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Emillc  from  tlic  castle,  to  the  friends 
\vlioni  slic  had  mentioned ;  tliis  was 
not  a  plan  entirely  consonant  to  the 
wishes  or  sentiments  of  Emilie;  hut  lier 
present  situation  was  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate, residing  in  the  house  of  a  man 
whom  she  had  heen  apprized  had  a  wife 
in  existence,  and  which  information  had 
since  heen  too  fatally  corrohorated ;  for 
she  no  longer  douhted  tliat  the  picture 
of  the  lady  was  that  of  the  IMarchese's 
wretched  wife;  these  were  circumstances 
that  gave  courage  to  Emilie's  resolution 
of  flying  from  the  evils  with  ^\  hich  she 
was  encompassed,  and  her  mind  was 
more  reconciled  to  the  step  she  was  pre- 
paring to  take  from  it's  evident  neces- 
sity. What  in  other  circumstances  slie 
would  have  shrunk  from  as  an  indelicate 
proceeding,  was  now  no  longer  so. 

The  Chevaher  acctmipanicd  Emilie  to 
the  gates  of  the  grounds  leading  to  the 
castle,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  follow- 
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hig  morning  tliey  should  commence  their 
journey. 

After  parting   with  him,   Emilie   re- 
tired to  her  own  room  in  that   sohtary 
mansion,   and  prepared    for  her  flight. 
She  threw  open  the  window,  and  leaned 
from  it.     The  air  was  colder  than  usual, 
and  the  wind  breathed  forth  in  hollow 
murmurs  it's  melancholy  sound,  the  sky 
%vas  overcast,  and  seemed  to  threaten  an 
approaching  storm,   the  general  face  of 
nature  appeared  enveloped  in  gloom,  the 
heart  of  Emilie  was  sad,  and  her  mind 
in  unison  with  the  cheerless  scene  around 
lier. 

^'  To-morrow,"  said  she,  **  to-morrow 
at  this  hour,  I  shall  be  far  from  hence ; 
what  are  the  calamities  that  may  next 
await  me,  I  know  not,  yet  I  will  en- 
deavour to  pursue  the  path  of  rectitude, 
and  leave  all  else  to  the  disposal  of  a 
perfectly  wnse  and  good- Being ;  to  know 
that  the  Chevalier  loves  me  is  certainly 
some  consolation  under  what  I  feel,  yet 
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\fe  ha:ve  "no  phisp^c^ts,  tind  pcrlia]).s  it 
might  be  happier  were  \\  e  Avliolly  in- 
difil'^rc^nt  to  each  other  :"  A\ith  those  re- 
flections did  Emilie  beg'uile  the  time  till 
it  was  nearly  datk,  Avhen  closing  the 
windoV,  she- "finished  her  preparations, 
and '  descended  to  the  apartment  where 
she  ilsnally  sat. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 


Meanwhile  disease,  with  sicnw  decay, 
Mouldcr'd  his  feebk  fia.me  away* 
And  as  his  evening  sun  declin'd, 
'Ibe  shadows  deepen'd  o'er. his  mind  ; 
M'hat  doubts  and  terrors  then  possessed 
The  dark  dominion  of  his  breast. 

MONTeOMBRY. 

■^Valdesa  rcmaiiied  in  Lomloji,  ^vhere 
•no:  tklings  of  Jessica  yet  reached  hiin. 
Ml.  Giirncy  liad  not  letijrnejd  to.taw.n, 
nor  -would  Valdesa.  have  apphed  to  him ; 
his  ini'iml  was  now  -  completely  steeleid 
against  his  wife,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
reason  himself  into  the  idea,  that  .to 
think  of  her  longer  would  bet  a  weakness 
unworthy  of  his  chaj'acter. 

'The  few  words  uwhich  had  so  often 
H  2 
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recurred  to  his  mind,  now  duclt  there. 

frequently  so  wholly  absorbing  it  as  to 

render    him    insensible    to    all   outward 

objects. 

*'  Fool  of  her  artifices,  and  dupe   to 
false  appearances,  have  I  too  long  been !" 
he  would  exclaim,  whilst  ruminating  on 
Jessica's  silence.     "  No,    she  loves  mc 
not,  it  is  too  evident.     Why  then  does 
this  weakness  still  cling  to  my  heart  ?   I 
will  banish  it,  it  shall  no  longer  have  a 
place  there  ! '     His  finances  reduced,  and 
h\s  mind  soured  by  its  own  gloom,  Val- 
dcsa  became  silent,  sidlcii,  and  unsocial; 
he  woidd  have  yielded  to  the  extreme 
<  f  poverty  rather  than  \uvc  apj)ropriat- 
ed  one  farthing  of  Jessica's  to  his  own 
purposes;    and  he  would  ha\  e  sunk  be- 
neath the  anguish  of  his  mind  before  he 
would  have  disclosed  to  any  human  be- 
ing one  particle  of  his  sufferings. 

Valdcsa  revolved  in  his  thoughts  some 
plan  of  support;  and  that  of  instructing 
pupils  in  his  own  and  the  French  Ian- 
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gaage,  was  liiat  w^'hich  finally  presented 
itself.  Too  proud  to  ask  or  receive  pe- 
cuniary obligations,  he  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  stiavc  rather  than  have  soli- 
cited favours ;  and  wholly  unknown  as 
he  v\  as,  the  plan  ^\'hich  he  had  projected 
was  likely  to  teem  with  difficulty,  since 
he  had  none  to  recommend  him  or  aid 
his  endeavours. 

The  papers  relative  to  the  small 
estate  bequeathed  to  him  by  ids  mater- 
nal grandfather,  Valdesa  had  left  with 
Jessica,  and  as  the  place  of  his  residence 
was  unknown,  he  could  not  now  receive 
any  benefit  from  it.  The  only  person 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  it 
would,  he  knew,  address  him  at  IVIont- 
pelicr,  and  when  he  glanced  his  thoughts 
towards  that  place,  "  She  will  not," 
would  he  sa}^  "  be  exposed  to  the  hor- 
rors of  want ;  her  feelings  in  that  re- 
spect will  not  be  wounded,  and  I  am 
satisfied." 

The  tear  would,  however,  notwith- 
H  3 
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standing  his  proud  efforts  to  check  it, 
sometimes  burst  from  his  eve,  and  had 
he  for  one  moment  recalled  to  his  minci 
the  parting  injunction  of  his  wife,  pas- 
sion might  have  subsided,  and  reason 
resumed  her  dominion  o^'er  him. 

One  niglit,  as  Valdesa  \vas  sat  by  tlie. 
enibcrs  of   a  dying,  fire  in  his  solitaiy 
lodging,    reflecting  almost  to  madness, 
he  was  inforaiie(H   that  a  person  below 
desiix^d  to  speak  with  him,  and- on  going*, 
down  the  man  acquainted  him,   that  if 
liis  name  was^  Vaidcsa^.  a  gentleman  at. 
the  Grown  and  Anclior  dicsir<?d  to  speak, 
with  him.     Vaklesa  replied  in  the  af^firm- 
ative,    and'  prnj^ave^:!  to*  accompany  tlie 
man,  conjectudng.  as  they  went  who  this 
gentleman^  c(X\ld  i>ossir)ly   be ;  on  their 
arriving  there  he  Sent  one  of  the  waiters) 
to  info^<n\  the  gentleman  tliat  lie  waitec* 
hi^'   eiommands,  »nd  the  maii:  retiuned^ 
^•ying,  thiitlie  recjuested  the  Signor  to^ 
walk  up  stairs.     When  Valdesa  CHteretk 
the  roovft^  k<^  f dntid^y.  to  Ins-  great  siivprLse, 
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that  this  stranger,  wa^.  the  same  Avhom 
he  hacliirsst;n)etwi|:hjatthat  hou3.^,  and^ 
with  w.liQiT),  h§  had,  si^qq,  ^Yhen  there, 
qccasipnally  coiiycrscd. 

He  was  stretched,  on  the  h^d,  pa)e, 
emaciated,  and  evidently  in  the  Ifts.t 
stage  of  some  sqvqre  disorder.  ^'  I  hayp 
t^lven  a  gr^eat  hherty,"  said  h^,  raising 
l^i^i^self  ffom  tlie  pillgW;  whilst  he  adr 
dresaed  VaJdesa,  ''  in  applyitjg  tp  yoy. 
911  so,  slight-  an  acquaintance  ap  thati 
which  I  hay^  h^d  with  you ;  but  whqn. 
^  man  is  unfortunate,  he  do^si^pt  always, 
perhaps,  coii^ider  propriety  so  much  a^ 
l^is  q\ni  comfort." 

Va^desfi  assured  hip:i,  thai;  be  thoughi;^ 
1/imself  honoured  by,  this  propf  of  his^ 
cojiiidence,  and  euquiced  w  hat  he  could 
dp>  to  serve  him. 

"  The  services,"  s.aid  he,  "  that  can 
be  renclercd  to  me,  whilst  I  remain,  here, 
will  !?)£  of  short  duration,  sii^icc  I  feel 
that  I  shall  not  Ipng  be  ai^  injiabita^t  q£ 
this  earth.  It  is  not  on  n\y  own  account 
H  4 
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tirat  1  take  the  liberty  of  applyini:;  to 
you,  but  to  deliver  into  your  hands  u 
packet  of  papers,  that  contain  some  sa- 
tisfaction to  those  connected  with  me> 
should  they  yet  indeed  exist ;  you  are  at 
liberty  to  peruse  them  yourself  since 
they  may  convey  some  useful  warnings. 
I  only  request,  after  doing  that,  tliat  }'oa 
will  preserve  them,  and  if  you  should 
ever  meet  with  him  to  whom  they  are 
most  particularly  addressed,  you  will 
then  deliver  them  into  his  hands. 

"  Recrimination  now  is  useless,  and 
reproaches  unbecoming  from  a  son  to  his 
father,  or  I  could  descant  on  that  sub- 
ject; I  could  speak  to  him  of  what  I 
feel :  liow  nuich  wiser  would  have  been 
tlic  father,  and  how  much  happier  the 
son,  if  that  son  had  been  educated  on 
the  broad  basis  of  religion.  I  feel  this 
conviction  when  too  late;  would  that  I 
could  recall  the  years  of  my  past  life, 
how  dilferently  should  I  employ  them.'* 

The  jjtranger  seemed  faint  from  the 
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fatigue  of  speaking,  and  Valdesa  assured 
liini,  that  the  packet  should  be  disposed 
of  according  to  his  direction,  if  any  for- 
tunate chance  should  ever  present  him 
to  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

He  appeared  composed  by  this  assur- 
ance, and  Valdesa  sat  down  by  his  side, 
conversing  on  his  complaint. 

"  Have  you  no  medical  assistance," 
said  he;  "  for  surely  in  your  situation 
it  is  highly  necessary  that  you  should, 
and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  the 
application,  I  shall  have  much  satisfac- 
tion in  doing  it?" 

"  No,"  he  rephed,  ''  medicine  will  do 
nothing  for  me ;  I  know  that  my  com- 
plaints are  incurable,  and  I  have  no 
money  to  lavish  on  physicians." 

"  But  it  would  be  a  relief  to  the  minds 
of  those  around  you,"  said  Valdesa,  "to 
know  that  nothing  was  left  undone,  and 
after  the  application  you  have  honoured 
me  with,  I  feel  myself  responsible." 
H  5 
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He  persisted,  notwithstaTidiii^,  in  his 
determmation  of  having  no  advice,  and 
Vrtldesa  stayed  by  him  until  a  late  hour : 
when  promising  M  .^ee  liim  again  in  the 
mornings  he  r(*turne(l  to  liis  lod2,*in2f<?, 
where  this  singular  adventure  again  re- 
curred to  Ins  mind. 

Tliere  was  a  pecuharity  in  the  manner 
of  this  stranger,  something  eccentric  in 
his  tonvc^rsation  that  looked  hke  dc- 
haiigement  of  mind* 

Frolii  niany  of  thfe  conversations  which 
Vahlesa  had  lield  with  him  in  tlieir  ao 
cidental  meetings,  he  w&s  convinced 
that  he  had  received  a  hberal  education, 
and  liis  manners  werfe  those  of  a  nuni  of 
superidl*  rank,  yet  he  had  lievcr  spoken 
of  any  one  witli  wlionl  he  was  con- 
nected, either  by  the  tits  of  consanguini- 
ty or  friendship,  except  in  this  inter- 
view, which  made  the  mention  of  his 
father,  in  his  directions  respecting'  t)ve 
papers,  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 


'^  f  he  hand  of  death  pressed  heavy  upon  his  eye- 
lids ;  and  hardly  could  the  wheel  at  the  cisttrn 
iurn  round  it's  circle." 

Sterne. 


Ix  the  morning  Valdesa  found  the 
stranger  very  weak  and  ill,  having  pasgec^ 
a  sjeep}ess  night ;  his  cough  seemed  tQ 
oppress  hii^i  piuch,  and  he  breathed  with 
extreme  difficulty. 

Valdesa  again  urged  him  to  allow  of 
his  calling  in  a  physician,  but  hje  obsti- 
nately persisted  in  his  refusal. 

As  he  sat  up  in  bed  supported  by 
pillows,  "  I  have  an  unconquerable 
dread,"  said  he,  addr^essing  Valdesa,  "  of 
being  buriecj  alive,  aajd  it  is  a  task  which 
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I  must  impose  on  yom  hiiniaiiity,  to  sec 
that  they  do  not  hurry  me  into  my  ^ravc 
before  I  am  really  dead,  which  1  tear 
may  too  often  be  the  case ;  I  recollect  a 
circumstance  of  that  kind  ha\  imr  nearly 
happened  to  a  person  with  \\  Jiom  1  was 
acquainted,  who  died  abroad,  and  it  made 
such  an  impression  on  my  mind,  as  f 
have  not  yet  lost  sight  of/' 

Valdesa  assured  him  that  every  thing- 
should  be  done  respecting  which  he  had 
shewn  the  least  anxiety :  '^  But  I  trust, 
added  he,  *'  that  you  may  recover,  and 
these  directions  will  then  be  unnecessary/' 
•'  No,"  replied  lie,  "  that  is  an  event 
to  which  I  do  not  look  forward,  and 
about  which  I  am  not  solicitous ;  I  do 
not  know  that  the  world  contains  one 
being,  who  interests  himself  in  my  fate. 
I  might  perhaps,  have  been  the  favourite 
of  mankind,  had  I  actcii  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  merit  their  fa\c)ur,  but  I 
am  abandoned,  and  I  w  ish  to  die/' 

To  tliis  address  Valdesa  could   make 
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no  reply :  ''I  wish  not,"  added  the 
istranger,  ''  to  impose  on  your  humanity 
hy  false  pretences,  or  to  awaken  your  com- 
passion by  affecting  to  be  what  I  am  not ; 
I  am  unfortunate  because  1  have  been 
imprudent,  and  miserable  because  1  have 
been  guilty  ;  1  will  not,  however,  antici- 
pate ;  the  packet  that  I  have  delivered 
to  your  care  will  inform  you  of  those 
particulars  with  which  I  am  not  able  to 
acquaint  you." 

Valdesa  enquired  if  there  was  any 
other  service  that  he  could  render  him. 

"  I  know  of  no  other,"  replied  he,  '*  or 
I  would  certainly  take  the  liberty  of 
mentioning  it.*'  He  tried  to  converse, 
but  his  voice  becan^e  tremulous,  and  he 
gave  up  the  attempt. 

After  some  pause,  however,  he  renew- 
ed the  conversation.  "  The  only  crea- 
ture," said  he,  "  who,  I  beleive,  has  ever 
conceived  any  attachment  to  ine,  is  a 
dog  which  you  have  seen  with  me,  and 
I  wish  you  would  accept  of  him  ;  it  would 
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be  a  8atisfaction  to  mc,  that  he  was  taken 
care  of,  ^i>d  I  should  be  glad  to  be  as- 
sured that  he,  poor  fellow,  would  not 
share  his  master's  fate,  in  being  left  to 
die  amongst  strangers.  He  has  followed 
me  in  my  wanderings,  and  I  have  always 
found  him  faithful." 

Valdesa  pron^ised  that  he  would  take 
care  of  the  animal,  and  as  it  was  long 
since  the  stranger  had  taken  any  re- 
freslmient,  he  prevailed  with  him  to  have 
some  ;  after  which  appearing  in  some 
degree  revived,  Valdesa  left  him,  with 
the  promise  of  returning  again  in  the 
evening. 

The  stranger  had  already  commited  to 
Valdesa's  care  the  packet,  and  when  he 
had  seated  liimsclf  in  liis  lodging,  he 
felt  a  .powerful  desire  to  examine 
it,  but  he  recollected  that  though  no 
conditions  were  annexed  to  the  perusal  of 
it,  that  the  stranger  might  not  wish  that 
it  should  be  opened  whilst  he  yet  lived, 
and   tills  consideration  induced  Valdesa 
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to  lock  It  up  in  his  writing  desk,   and 
wait  the  event. 

At  night  he  returned,  and  found  a 
visible  alteration  in  the  appearance  of 
the  stranger ;  he  seemed  insensible  to  all 
that  passed,  and  the  person  who  was  em- 
ployed in  watching  over  him,  informed 
Valdesa  that  it  was  many  hours  since 
he  had  spoken. 

Valdesa  seated  himself  by  his  side, 
and  at  midnight  he  breathed  his  last. 
He  felt  sensibly  shocked,  whilst  he  con- 
templated this  monument  of  human  in- 
stability; here  there  seemed  to  have 
%Qen  talents,  personal  accomplishments, 
and  personal  attractions,  yet  all  blasted, 
it  evidently  appeared,  by  the  strangers 
own  confession,  by  criminal  imprudence 
or  vicious  excess,  and  those  originating 
in  a  want  of  religion,  since  that  was 
w^hat  he  had  most  lamented  in  the  dis- 
closure of  his  errors. 

Valdesa  g-ave  the  proper  orders  respect- 
ing him,  and  on  searching  his  poitman- 
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trail,  found  in  a  purse  there  thirty  guineas, 
a  sum  sufficient,  Valdesa  conceived,  to  de- 
fray the  necessary  expences  of  his  in- 
terment, and  on  encjuiring  at  the  tavern, 
he  was  informed  that  the  people  had 
been  regularly  paid  by  the  stranger, 
even  to  the  last  day  of  his  existence. 

Valdesa  did  not  leave  the  house  for 
many  hours  togetlier,  till  he  had  seeu 
the  remains  of  the  stranger  properly 
interred,  and  taken  care  that  every  thing 
Avhich  he  mentioned  nad  been  attended 
to.  lie  then  returned,  with  his  new 
compraiion,  to  his  lodgings,  and  there 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  manuscript 
which  had  been  given  to  him,  and  after 
breaking  open  the  seal  began : 

"  ^Vs  the  most  consummate  virtue  is 
weak,  defectiv^%  and  insufiicient,  so  are 
all  the  accomplishments  of  the  mind, 
the  graces  of  exterior,  vain  and  trilling, 
w^ithout  the  aid  of  Christianity;  it  is  that 
only  which  subdues  the  passions  of  man, 
and    lends  hia^   on  to  p'jacc.     To  those 
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into  whose  Iraiidt;  tLcbC  papers  ni:iy  tlitt^ 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  premise,  that 
they  are  the  production  of  a  man  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  iniiclelity,  who 
lias  hved  to  reflect  on  liis  errors,  and  to 
vievv^  with  sensations  of  remorse  tlie 
transactions  of  his  past  life. 

"  Early  sent  into  life,  with  an  idea  of 
independence,  unused  to  controul  in  any 
action,  or  to  opposition  in  sentiment,  I 
was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  from 
my  decision  there  could  be  no  appeal. 

"  My  father  was  a  man  of  fortune  and 
consequence,  and  being  anxious  that  his 
only  son  should  be  found  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  his  honours,  I  received  a 
laboured  education.  Those  around  me 
were  slaves  to  my  caprices,  and  I  was 
taught  to  consider  every  one  at  my  com- 
mand ;  my  genius  was  not  to  be 
shackled,  my  systems  were  to  be  of  my 
own  forming ;  until  the  age  of  fourteen, 
I  never  heard  the  subject  of  religion  men- 
tioned, and  1  was  then  told  that  I  was  to 
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a(l()j)t  that  ni(;st  consonant uuth  myiclQas; 
I  read  various  aiitliors  before  1  eanie  to 
any  conclusion,  and  when  1  hiuj  fully 
determined  vyhat,  system  to  enibraf:q,  I, 
nuide  a  point  of  never  readinyai^y  work, 
or  cnteriuti^  u[)on  any  ajgument,  that 
might  have  a  tendenev  to  ciiange  tlie 
current  by  which.  I  was  borne  down. 

*'  My  fatlier  congratuiated  n)q  on  i^iy 
enlightened  understanding,  and  rejoiced; 
that  I  had  a  mind  which. rose  superior  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar. 

**  Tis  only  for  the  ignorant  and  un- 
letter^cd,  he  would  say,  to  embrace  tl)©; 
religion  handed  doun  by  their  fQre- 
fathcrs;.  it  i^  proper  enough  for  them 
because  it  promotes  subordination,  anclj 
and  more  abstruse  doctriijcs  they  coulcA 
not  Goiiiprchend  ;  but  my  son  miUiSt  nOjl> 
he  taught  to  believe  what  he  cannotr 
make  ecwnpatible  with  reason." 

*'  Thus  flattered  by  a  parent,  of  whose 
intellectual  powers  I  had  formed  a  higl\ 
idea,  I  conceived  that  my  opii,iions  weio 
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the   test'  of  trutii,  and  with  tliose  I  em- 
barked in  tlie  busy  scenes  of  the  world. 

"  P  shall  say  nothing  of  the  tyranny 
which  I  exercised  OAcr  my  domestics, 
whom  as"  the^  "  Swinish  multitude,"  I 
considered  as  a  different  species  of  be- 
ings ;  the  ties  of  filial  affection  too  were 
very  slight ;  in  my  code  of  philosophy 
t^iey  might  be  assumed  or  laid  aside  at 
pleasure. 

**  My  father  had  large  possessions  in 
tlie  West  Indies,  which  I  w:as  anxious^ 
to  visit ;  I  mentioned  my  plan,  and  it 
was  of  course  concurred  in.  I  left  Eng- 
land, and  arrived  at  the  island  of  Anti- 
gua. Surrounded  by  every  species  of* 
luxury  that  unbounded  wealth  could- 
procure,  I  revelled  in  all  the  pride  of 
greatness. 

^^  During  my  residence  abroad,  I 
became  acquainted  with  a  family  residing 
on  my  father's  estate,  and  employed  in 
some  degree  in  the  management  of  it. 
One  of  it's  members,  a  beautiful  vouno' 
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woman,  1  siuldcnly  concfisccl  a  strong 
alicction  I'ur.  She  luid  been  viv- 
gaged  tor  a  long  peiiod,  and  niueh 
attached  to  a  young  nian  in  lier  own 
situation,  li\  ing  in  a  (hstant  })ait  of  the 
Island;  tills,  however,  was  no  obstacle 
to  nie,  and  I  determined  to  nuivvy  her. 
I  mentioned  my  proposal  to  her  father, 
who  seemed  restrained  by  fear  from  op- 
posing my  wishes.  I  saw  his  daughter, 
and  I  made  known  to  her  my  passion  ; 
she  candidly  declared  that  her  affections 
were  enn;ai>:cd,  and  that  she  could  not 
listen  to  my  proposal. 

"  ]\larriage  1  did  not  conceive  to  be 
of  any  consequence,  considered  as  an  in- 
stitution, but  I. knew  that  I  had  no  al- 
ternative. ]\Ionimia  had  brothers  who 
would  ha\'C  risen  in  defence  of  her  in- 
jured honour,  and  1  lelt  that  1  must  be 
compelled  to  marry  her ;  1  visited  her 
frequently,  and  found  her  invariably 
stcdfast  in  her  refusal. 

'*  To  oiic  who  had  never  suffered  con- 
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tradiction  on  tlie  slightest  occasion,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  gratify  every 
passion  without  restraint  or  controul, 
tliis  was  a  severe  mortification,  and  at 
length  irritated  by  her  coldness,  almost 
to  madness,  I  threatened  her  father  with 
ruin  if  sli<?  still  persisted  in  her  refusal. 
On  this  occasion  never  can  I  forget  the 
language  of  her  brother,  who  presented 
himself  before  me. 

*'  Think  you,"  said  he,  ''  that  we  can 
he  forced  into  a  compliance  against 
uhich  humanity  revolts,  because  you 
are  rich  and  powerful,  we  poor  and  un- 
fortunate ?  No,  this  arm,  unnerved  in 
strength  by  European  luxury,  shall  still 
support  an  aged  father,  and  protect  a 
virtuous  sister.  Monimia  shall  be  united 
to  the  man  she  loves,  and  we  will  trust 
in  God  for  our  support!" 

"  These  were  sentiments  that  I  had 
been  unaccustomed  to ;  I  felt  tliat  they 
did  honour  to  this  young  nsan's  heart, 
and  for  a  moment  the  tinge  of  shame  on 
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mv  cheek  siipci  scdcd  the  l^lush  of  ra^e. 
1  foLiiul  thiit  1  nuist  not  expect  all' those 
uith  wlioni  I  had  to  cope  to  yield  so 
implicitly  to  niy  will  as  I  expected ;  I 
was  dctcrniiiied,  lio\ve\cr,  to  carry  my 
plans  hi  to  effect,  though  I  knew  those 
could  only  he  accomplished  in  the  ah- 
sence  of  this  young  man.  He  w  as  the 
chief  stay  of  his  family,  to  him  they 
looked  up  for  counsel  and  protection  ; 
to  dispatch  him  therefore  on  husiness 
to  some  other  part  of  the  island,  was 
my  oidy  resource,  this  then  was  done  :"* 
here  as' Valdesa  unfolded  the  manuscnpt 
there  w  as  a  long  break  in  the  lines.  It 
began  again.  ^'  M'hy  does  my  hand 
tremble  when  I  come  to  this  part  of  my 
narati\e?  I  was  not  the  murderer  of 
'Amiens,  it  was  not  my  hand  that  effected 
the  deed,  yet  it  was  done ;  yes,  I  was 
thi^  iiist  cause,  and  if  theie  is  a  day  of 
retribution,  what  must  then  he  my 
fate  ! 

*''!  married  Monimia  ;  her  fatlicr  torn 
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from  his  comfortal)le  habitation,  she  sued 
for  him  in  his  old  age,  exposed  to  the 
bitterness  of  poverty.  She  knelt  at  my 
feet,  wept  and  entreated;  I  was  inexo- 
rable, and  she  complied  with  my  condi- 
tions. Yet  I  was  not  happy ;  the  form 
of  Amiens  seemed  to  hannt  me,  and  I 
determined  to  return  to  England.  I  left 
my  wife,  left  her  with  an  infant  child, 
deserted  them,  and  flew  to  my  own 
clime,  to  drown  in  dissipation  the  sense 
of  nr>- crimes." 
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CilAPTER  XLV. 


His  lost  fortune,  his   lost  wife  and   child  lie 
Jleavy  O!)  him.     '1  he  ghost  of  his  murdcr'd  time, 
Full  stain'tl  with  folly  and  gash'd  with  vice,  haunts 
His  distracted  thought.     Conscience,  which  long 
Had  slept,  awakes  like  a  giant  refrcsh'd  wiih 
Wine,  lays  waste  all  his  former  thoughts  and  desires, 
And  like  a  long  depos'd  now  victorious  prince,  on  hit? 
Blcedijig  heart  imposes  inflicts  its  own. 

Yo  UNO. 


"  Ov  mv  arii\al  in  England  I  found 
tliat  my  father  yet  lived  ;  I  did  not 
liowevcr  hasten  to  him  as  might  have 
heen  expected,  \na  eoniiniied  in  the 
metropolis  for  a  long  periorl  :  he  lieard 
of  my  heing  there,  and  j)i(iiie(l  at  my 
netrlect,  he  wrote  to  me  to  <'o  down  to 
him. 
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^'  It  was  long  however  ere  I  obeyed 
die  summons ;  whether  it  was  some- 
thing Hke  conscience  that  struck  me, 
or  I  was  determined  he  should  find  that 
I  yet  retained  a  spirit  of  independence, 
I  know  not,  nor  did  I  wish  to  inves- 
tigate my  feehngs  too  deeply  on  this 
point. 

"  Engrossed  by  scenes  of  dissipation,  I 
had  neither  time  or  inclination  to  reflect. 
One  friend  I  had,  though  he  would 
have  been  my  friend  no  longer,  had 
lie  been  acquainted  with  the  extent  of 
my  crimes ;  these  w ere  however  not 
long  concealed ;  I  seduced  from  him  the 
afi'ections  of  a  woman  who  was  bound 
to  him  by  ties  the  most  sacred,  and  I 
abandoned  her  also.  I  returned  to  my 
father's  house,  whom,  from  complicated 
causes,  1  found  a  prey  to  misery ;  that 
misery  was  increased  by  disappointed 
hope,  on  beholding  his  son  alienated 
from  him. 

*'  One  moniing  my  father  entered  my 
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apartment  in  an  agony  of  rage  ;  he  liad 
received  letters  from  the  island  of  An- 
tigua ;  my  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  steward  was  disclosed,  and 
my  desertion  of  her  and  her  infant 
son. 

"  To  his  honour  be  it  said,  that  the 
latter  circumstance  seemed  most  to 
have  irritated  his  mind,  lie  ordered 
me  to  leave  his  house  and  never  see 
him  more. 

**  For  the  first  time  on  quitting  the 
presence  of  a  father,  a  sensation  like 
remorse  mingled  Mith  the  regret  that 
visited  my  heart.  I  was  too  proud  how- 
ever to  implore  forgiveness,  I  looked 
round  the  world  wliere  no  shadow  of 
comfort  presented  itself,  and  I  felt  a 
Riomentary  desire  to  apj)eal  to  some 
higher  power. 

^^  The  desertion  tliat  reigned  in  my 
mind,  the  exposure  of  my  crimes,  and 
the  contempt  and  abhorrence  wliich  I 
was    convinced    mankind    would     feel 
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towards  me,  rushed  on  my  imagination 
and  filled  me  with  despair,  and  in  these 
moments  I  have  exclaimed,  "  is  there 
indeed  a  God,"  an  over-ruling  power, 
before  whom  we  must  appear,  and  at 
whose  dread  tribunal  answer  for  ouf 
crimes. 

*'  I  determined  to  return  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  there  what  a  scene  pre- 
sented itself.  The  possessions  of  my 
father  all  swallowed  up  in  one  dread- 
ful night ;  aii  earthquake  arose  which 
had  desolated  that  part  of  the  island, 
^ly  wife,  her  father,  a,n^l  her  infant 
had  perished,  and  my  hopes  of  pros- 
perity were  levelled  with  the  dust. 
Long  did  I  attempt  to  save  something 
from  the  wreck,  but  my  efforts  have 
proved  ineffectual,  and  poverty  must 
henceforth  be  my  portion,  poverty  UU" 
consoled  by  any  reflection  which  can 
reconcile  me  to  myself 

"  Left  to  the  unrestrained  indul«:ence 
of  ill-directed  passion,  unaided  by  the 
I  2 
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friendly  light  of  religion,  I  die  the 
victim  of  iniidclity,  the  author  of  my 
own  miseries. 

"  That  heing  who  gave  mc  life  may 
some  time  peruse  these  and  the  inclosed 
papers.  How  much  happier  would  it 
have  proved  if  he  had  impressed  my 
heart  with  the  sacred  tniths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  not  permitted  my  mind, 
whilst  unformed,  to  wander  in  the  vain 
speculations  of  blind  philosophy. 

"  INIy  sufferings  are  the  offspring  of 
crimes,  those  crimes  proceeding  from 
the  impetuosity  of  passion,  which  must 
always  govern  when  unaided  by  higher 
principles  than  those  of  human  rea- 
son." 

Valdesa  now  closed  the  packet,  and 
for  tlic  fust  time  recollected  that  the 
stranger  had  not  given  him  the  name 
of  his  father  uv  any  clue  to  discover 
his  abode ;  nor  was  any  direction  at- 
tached to  the  papers.  There  were  some 
others  enclosed,  which  weresig-ned  with 
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the  initials  of  the  stranger's  name,  Val- 
desa  supposed  H.  H.  But  this  did  not 
alone  enable  him  to  make  any  disco- 
very relative  to  the  person  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  and  he  condemned 
himself  for  omitting  to  make  more  par- 
ticular enquiries. 

Valdesa  felt  extremely  anxious  re- 
specting their  delivery,  though  he  feared 
that  no  such  opportunity  might  ever  he 
afforded  him ;  the  only  method  by  which 
he  was  likely  to  obtain  the  desired-  in- 
formation was  by  making  particular  in-r 
quiries  who  , had  lost  large  West  India 
possessions  in  Antigua,  and  then  adver* 
tising  the  circumstance,  which,  aftef 
some  consideration,  he  determined  upon 
doing.  , 

Valdesa  perused  again  and  agaiil  th6 
manuscript  whiclv  excited  his  interei>t 
and  surprise.  He  thought  of  what  an 
ornament  to  society-,  the.  writer  of  it 
might  have  proved,  had  lie  received  a 
proper  education;  how-  much  that  pa- 
I   3 
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vent  must  have  to  reproach  himself,  u'ho 
had  thus  suflf'cretl  him  to  flont  on  the 
tide  of  life  with  oiilv  the  feeble  Wiiht  of 
human  reason. 

His  genuine  confession  of  his  errors 
was  a  propf  that  liis  mind  was  not  com- 
pletely vitiated,  and  Vahlesa  mourned 
that  he  had  not  hved  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  father. 

The  papers  that  Valdesa  had  not  yet 
read,  but  only  slightly  glanced  his  eye 
over,  were  niost  of  them  copies  of  let- 
ters from  his  wife,  addressed  to  him 
whilst  resident  in  England,  and  those 
certainly  served  to  place  his  conduct  in 
A  niopt  heinous  light.  They  were  the 
language  of  a  heart  fully  conscious  of  its 
injuries,  yet  disdaining  to  vent  itself  in 
reproaches. 

As  Valdesa  closed  the  pages,  he 
thought  for  a  moment  of  his  own  wife. 
*'  Yet  how  fur  different,"  said  he,  **  is 
my  situation.  She  luis  deseited  nw,  I 
have  not  abandoned  licr ;  are  these  then 
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mutual  vows?"  and  then  rising  from  his 
seat,  he  paced  the  room  in  all  the  ago- 
ny of  hlasted  hope  and  disappointed  ex- 
pectation. 

"  Never  again,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  wUl 
I  suffer  myself  to  be  imposed  on  by 
an  object,  on  whom  my  licuvt  yet 
fondly  doats.  .No,  I  will  fly  to  tlie 
forest,  and  there,  far  from  the  hiiuats  of 
man,  take  up  my  comfortless  abode  ;  the 
wind  whistling  around  my  solitary  dwel- 
ling shall  hush  me  to  rest,  and  I  will 
mingle  with  the  world  no  more.  Wliat 
have  I  found  in  it  but  ingratitude  and 
falsehood,  this  voice  that  spoke  but  to' 
deceive,  and  the  smile  that  flattered  to 
betray  ?  Yet  it  would  relieve  my  mind 
to  behold  her  once  more,  to  pour  forth 
the  bitterness  of  my  heart,  and  then 
leave  her  for  ever." 

In   these   melanclioly   reflection^*  did 
Valdesa  daily  indulge,  and  seemed  rather 
1  4 
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to  court  tlian  repel   the  gloomy  impres- 
sions tluit  presented  themselves. 

To  liave  returned  to  Montpclier  at 
all  hazards,  would  certainly  have  been 
the  happiest  plan  lie  could  have  adopted. 
Too  indignant  and  too  proud  to  seek 
any  investig-ation  of  the  cause  of  Jes- 
sica's silence,  Valdesa  was  sutfering 
move  from  these  daily  conflicts  than  u 
confirmation  of  her  indifference  woukl 
liave  caused. 

The  manuscript  of  the  stranger 
might  have  afforded  an  usefel  lesson  to 
liim,  but  liis  he  conceived  were  only 
the  feelings  of  an  injured  man,  and  he 
sought  not  to  repress  them. 

Valdesa  was  now  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  most  rigid  occonomy, 
ijincc  his  finances  were  nearly  exhausted, 
and  no  probable  nieans  of  suj)port  pre- 
sented itself 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 


Mopdoss  to  find,  yet  loth  to  leave  unsought. 

Shakespeare. 


The  misery  of  Jessica  daily  increased 
on  the  continued  silence  of  her  hus- 
bitiKl,  and  she  consulted  Monsieur  De- 
lahorde  on  the  propriety  of  going  over 
to  England  ;  he  knew  not  what  to  ad- 
vise, and  seemed  still  anxious  that  she 
should  wait  the  event  a  little  while 
longer. 

Attentive    to    her     slightest  wishes, 

it"   seemed    to    be    the    study    of  this 

amiable    family     to    render' her   ipvery 

comfort  in  tlieir  power.     Ear  advanced 
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in  her  prccrnancy,  and  daily  expecting 
her  accoucliement,  Jessica's  leaving]\Iont- 
pelier  at  tliis  juncture,  they  conceived 
to  be  incompatible  with  her  health  or 
safety,  and  Madamoiselle  in  particular 
insisted  that  she  should  remain  at  their 
house  during  the  period  of  lier  con- 
finement. 

*^  I  am  an  excellent  nurse,"  said  she, 
''and  I  think  the  squalling  of  a  cliild 
tlie  finest  music  miaginable  -,  besides  it 
will  make  a  bustle  in  the  house,  and 
that's  wliat  my  heart  doats  on,  to  sec 
Louis  as  if  overjoyed  that  lie's  alive, 
and  my  father  all  hurry  and  importance, 
running,  giving  twenty  different  direc- 
tions in  a  breath,  for  poor  man  he's 
never  very  busy  above  once  a  year. 
Oh,  you  have  no  idea  what  a  fine 
sight  it  is;  besides  I  never  saw  a  little 
Italian,  and  I  juiit  long  to  know  what 
sort  of  a  little  animal  it  will  be.  I 
dare  say  very  <lignified  and  stately, 
and  tlien   if  it  resembles,   the  SijBfnora 
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will  be  giving  reason  for  every  thing  it 
does,  almost  as  soon  as  it  can  speak  ; 
l)esi(les,  as  I  have  provided  for  it  already 
I  think  it  will  be  very  hard  if  I  am  not 
to  have  my  share  of  its  company  j"  and 
going  to  some  drawers  in  her  dressing- 
room,  Madamoiselle  returned  loaded 
with  clothes  of  every  description  for  a 
child,  made  of  the  richest  materials. 
After  placing  them  on  the  table, 
*'  these,"  said  she,  "  have  furnished 
cmploj'ment  for  myself  and  my  girls 
for  the  last  three  months,  and  now  tell 
me,  are  we  not  vastly  industrious?'' 

Jessica  expressed  her  earnest  sense  of 
jMddamoiselle's  kindness,  and  wdiilst  the 
tears  starte^l  from  her  eye,  *^  Indeed,, 
my  dear  Afadainoiselle,"  said  she,  ^'  I 
am  wholly  at  a  loss  how  to  evince  my. 
gratitude  to  you  and  your's,  for  all  your 
luimerited  kindness  to  an  unfortunate 
woman."  She  turned  to  tlie  w^ijidow, 
and  Madamoiselle  observing  the  tear  on 
i6 
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her  cheek,  tenderly   embraced  and  en- 
treated her  to  be  comforted. 

**  Now,  my  dear  Signora,'*  said  she, 
"  you  do  not  consider  that  all  this  time 
we  have  been  conferring  the  greatest 
favour  on  ourselves.  My  father  and 
Louis  would,  I  am  certain,  be  wretched 
at  your  departure ;  and  I  have  a  fatal 
presentiment  that  I  should  never  sur- 
vive my  separation  from  old  Phili]);  but 
to  sec  you  thus  unhappy  will  certainly 
bring  on  one  of  those  melancholy  fits 
which  my  friend  the  physiognomist  de- 
scribed; and,"  going  to  the  glass,  "  I 
really  now,"  she  added,  *'  have  already 
assumed  a  pensive  cast  of  countenance, 
and  I  fear  that  1  shall  relapse  into  my 
former  state.  Do  you  know  I  was  once 
so  foolish  as  to  be  in  love,  which  is  a 
secret  that  I  never  let  yo\i  into  before, 
and  what,  1  dare  say,  you  would  never 
have  suspected."  **  Had  you  told  me," 
:>aid  Jessica,  '^  that  you  had  inspired  that 
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passion  in  another,  I  should  have  been 
less  surprised."  '^  I  conceived  that  I 
had,"  rephed  Madamoiselle ;  "  but  after 
some  months  of  error,  I  was  painfully 
undeceived.  It  is  now,  however,  past," 
continued  she ;  "  but  the  sensation  yet 
remains ;  and,"  smiling  through  her 
tears,  "  I  liked  not  the  thoueht  of  bein^r 
interred  under  a  willow  tree,  so  I  took 
courage  to  enter  into  society  once  more, 
and  have  since  acted  rationally  like  the 
rest  of  my  neighbours." 

jNIadamoiselle  stopped,  and  rising  from 
her  seat,  as  if  anxious  to  change  the 
subject,  "  I  am  now  going,"  said  she, 
'*  to  look  after  my  girls,  whom  I  have 
lately  terribly  neglected.  1  shall,  how- 
ever, desire  my  father  to  put  on  his  best 
appearance  to  escort  the  Signora  an  air- 
ing, whilst  I  order  the  carriage  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  now  not  a  word  of  denial, 
that  rather  not  is  a  term  I  do  not  relish 
in  persons  I  have  to  deal  with.  It  will 
do  you  both  good  and  you  must  go,   I 
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never  suffer  any  one  to  l^c  happy  in 
their  own  way,  it  is  too  great  an  indul- 
genee;"  and  then  shutting  the  door  of 
the  apartment,  IVIadamoiselle  ran  down 
stairs. 

Every  day  brought  \vith  it  some  new 
proof  of  her  amiable  disposition,  yet 
Jessica  feared  that  her  gaiety  was  not 
entirely  spontaneous;  but  rather  an 
effort  of  philosopliy  to  shake  off  some 
latent  dis(]uietude.  She  was  the  idol  of 
her  father  and  brother,  and  much  be- 
loved by  all  the  domestics,  and  Jessica 
wondered  how  she  had  so  well  escaped" 
the  pernicious  effects  of  indulgence. 
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CHAPTER  XLYIL 


A  SERVANT  now  caiiie  up  to  infomi: 
the  Signora,  that  Alonsieur  was  waiting: 
i'or  her,  and  she  hastened  to  him.    They 
thove   towards   Montpeher^    and   agafff^ 
met  the  ^ame  old  gentleman  whose  ap- 
pearance had  before  so  much  attracted- 
Jessica.      She   mentioned   to  Monsieur 
the  circumstance,  but  found  that  he  had' 
no  knowledge  of  him,-  except  having  oc- 
casionally  met  him  in  his   walks.     On- 
their   return   they   found  Madamoiselle- 
and  Delaborde  in  the  grounds^  awaiting 
their  arrival,  and,  sending  on  the  carri- 
age,  they   walked   to    the   house   with 
tliem.     "  I  have  been  all  tlie  morning," 
said  Madamoisclle,  *'  amongst  my  girls, 
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and  when  I  got  lionic  I  found  Louis  and 
Fanclion  by  the  lire,  both  in  a  Hstlcss 
attitude.  So  having  before  sent  you  and 
my  father/'  turning  to  tlic  Signora,  "  an 
airing,  I  liavc  ik)\v  come  out  for  tlie 
same  purpose  with  them  ;  for,  really,  I 
stood  a  long  time  contemplating  both 
beforelcould  determine  wliich looked  tlic 
most  stupid  ;  at  last,  I  must  nnwillmgly 
confess,  that  1  was  obliged  to  allow 
Louis  the  preference."  Dclaborde  smil- 
ed good  naturcdly,  as  usual,  at  his  sister's 
raillery,  and  turning  to  Jessica,  enquired 
if  she  intended  honouring  them  with  her 
company  to  the  ball  at  ]\Ioiitpelier  that 
evening.  She  replied  in  the  negative, 
and  Madamoiselle  added,  '*  I  shall  put 
in  my  veto  tliere,  nor  do  I  intend  going 
myself;  1  think  1  shall  stay  with  my 
father  and  the  Signora,  unless,  indeed^ 
tlut  old  Philip  will  honour  me  with  his 
Ivand,  and  exhibit  to  the  natives  of  Mont- 
pelier  the  f  ishionablc  English  stc^ps."-^ 
**  Indeed,   I  approve  your  rcsohition  of 
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rcmaiiiing  at  home,  Adclle,"  said  Mon- 
sieur; *^  for  I  have  observed,  that  of  late 
dancing  lias  not  agreed  with  you.'*  "  The 
Signora  will  not  be  surprised  when  she 
hears  that,"  said  M-adamoiselle;  "  for  she 
was  remarking**  this  morning  how  littl© 
1  appeared  calculated  to  enter  into  the 
gay  scenes  of  the  world,  and  was  advis- 
ing me  to  retire  into  a  convent,  which^ 
indeed,  I  have  had  serious  thoughts  of 
myself;  and  was  it  not  for  my  'anxious 
solicitude  respecting  Louis,  whose  "vola- 
tile  turn  of  mind,  and  juvenile  indiscre- 
tions, so  often  call  for  a  monitor,  I  think 
I  should ;  but  I  have  promised  him  that 
I  will  wait  till  that  youthful  efferves- 
cence has  subsided,  before  I  put  my 
plan  in  execution,  and  that  promise, 
Louis,  vou  know  I  hold  sacred."  "  You 
are  at  perfect  liberty,  I  assure  you, 
Adelle,"  replied  Delaborde,  "  to  revoke 
it  whenever  you  think  proper;  not  that 
I  lemcmber  any  such  promise  having 
yet  passed  your  lips,  and  as  it  has  rested 
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with  3'ourself,  it  is  surely  revocable/* — 
"  True,"  said  she,  *'  yet,  have  I  not 
watched  your  infant  steps,  and  to  desert 
you  now,  when  you  never  more  required 
my  guardianship,  would  be  cruel  indeed. 
No,  Louis,  I  see  the  idea  of  it  over- 
powers you,  and  I  will  promise  to  think 
of  the  convent  no  more."  Madaiv.oi- 
selle  then  ran  to\v\irds  the  house,  where 
the  party  separated  to  dress  for  dinner. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


••  The  child  of  misery  bap tiz'd  in  tears." 

As  Jessica  was  sat  in  the-  afternoon, 
she  found  herself  much  indisposed,  and 
motioning  to  ^ladamoiselle,  she  accom- 
panied  her  to  her  apartment.  IVIonsieur 
instantly  dispatched  two  servants  to 
Montpelier  for  tlie  surgeon  and  nurse 
enga^d  to  attend  the  Signora ;  and  on 
the  evening  of  that  day  the  young 
stranger  first  saw  the  light.  "  Poor 
infant,"  said  Jessica,  as  they  presented 
licr  child  to  her,  "  thou  art  indeed  open^ 
ing  thy  eyes  to  the  miseries  of  this 
world;"  she  kissed  her  son,  and  affec- 
tionately  pressed    him   to    her  bosom. 
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*'  Thou  hast  no  father/'  said  slic,  ''  to  hid 
tlice  welcome,'  whilst  \^\c  tears  trickled 
down  her  face;  '*  and  I  must  douhly 
cherish  thee." 

Aladamolselle  was  delighted  to  see 
Jessica  so  w^ell  after  her  severe  conflict. 
**  Now,"  said  she,  as  she  took  her  hand 
and  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  *'  the  care  of 
your  babe  I  leave  to  the  nurse;  but  that 
of  the  Signora  must  devolve  upon  nie. 
I  have  apprised  my  father  and  Louis, 
that  I  shall  not  have  it  in  my  power  to 
see  or  converse  with  them,  except  for  q, 
few  moments,  for  some  days.  I  found 
it  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  my  ab- 
sence, knowing  how  very  keenly  Louis, 
in  particular,  would  feci  it.  But  as 
soon  as  nurse  tliinks  it  can  be  done  with 
safety  to  the  little  Siguor,  the  sight  of 
him  below  would  be  quite  a  treat. 

"  Tliere  is  my  dear  old  Philip  so  im- 
j>atient  to  sec  him,  and  so  overjoyed  to 
hear  of  your  safet\ ,  that  he  is  more  than 
half  frantic ;  and  mv   father  and  Louis, 
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who  hardly  ever  saw  a  child  in  their 
hves,  will  be  rejoiced  beyond  measure ; 
dear,  it  will  be  such  a  nice  plaything 
for  Louis,  and  will  divert  him  so  much, 
that  really,  my  dear  Signora,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  favour  you  have  done 
us." 

Jessica  smiled  at  this  address,  though 
her  heart  was  aching  under  the  sense  of 
her  misfortunes ;  she  thought  of  Valdesa 
far  away,  perhaps  regardless  of  her,  and 
the  sensation  that  oppressed  her  was  too 
bitter  to  be  endured.  Madamoiselle 
conceived  the  source  of  her  uneasiness, 
and  was  continually  employed  in  endea- 
vours to  divert  her  mind  ;  these  w^ere 
sometimes,  however,  wholly  ineffectual, 
and  with  a  look  of  patient  resignation 
would  Jessica  calmly  contemplate  her 
infant  son.  A  week  after  her  confine- 
ment Madamoiselle  got  peiTnission  of 
tlie  nurse  to  take  him  down  stairs,  where 
she  presented  him  to  her  father  and  bro- 
ther, who  had  ordered  a  treat  for  the 
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servants  on  this  occasion.  And  as  old 
Philip,  taking  him  from  iMadamoisellc, 
carried  him  all  round  to  the  servants, 
his  long  rcstiaincd  tears  l)urst  forth. 

"  Had  my  dear  old  master/'  said  he, 
"  lived  to  have  seen  this  day,  it  would 
have  rejoiced  his  heart,  for  he  loved  my 
mistress  as  dearly  as  if  she'd  been  his 
own  child.  Aye,  and  he  liked  the  Sig- 
nor  too  for  that  niatter ;  but  it  was'nt  a 
clever  thing  of  the  Signor,  I  must  needs 
say,  to  shoot  that  English  gentleman, 
and  leave  my  mistress."  Madamoisellc 
now  returned  to  Jessica's  apartment. 
''  Well,"  said  she,  "  the  dear  little  boy 
lias  been  vastly  admired,  and  I  think 
you  will  now  have  a  rival  in  the  house, 
a  circumstance  that  I  did  not  apprehynd 
possible.  I  have  not  seen  Louis  look  so 
animated  of  an  age,  and  old  Philip  is 
half  \\  ild  with  joy."  Jessica's  thoughts 
now  again  glanced  towards  Valdcsa,  and 
she  sighed  deeply.  ''  1  wish,"  said  she 
to  Madamoisellc,  ''  that  Monsieur  would 
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have  the  kindness  to  apply  to  one  of  the 
protestant  ministers  at  MontpeUer,  to 
baptize  my  child,  I  know  not  the  will 
of  Jiis  father  respecting  him ;  but  I  con- 
ceive he  would  wish  him  to  be  educated 
in  the  tenets  of  your  church ;  at  all 
events  there  can  be  nothing  improper  in 
giving  him  a  name,  and  should  I  die  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  my  mind  to  pay  the 
last  tribute  of  that  respect  which  I  must 
ever  feel  for  the  memory  of  my  paternal 
friend  by  bequeathing  my  son  the  name 
which  he  bore.  And,  oh !"  continued 
she,  as  the  tears  poured  down  her  face, 
*^  may  he,  whilst  escaping  the  calamities, 
possess  the  virtues  of  that  honoured 
man." 

Jessica  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow 
and  seemed  endeavouring  to  compose 
her  mind.  Madamoiselle  left  her  for  a 
few  minutes  to  communicate  her  wishes 
to  Monsieur ;  he  immediately  dispatch- 
ed a  messenger,  and  in  the  evening  the 
clergyman  an  ived,  who  baptised  the  in- 
fant by  the  name  of  "  Hanbury."    As 
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Jessica  rcccFved  him  from  tlie  arms  of 
MadamoiscUe,  she  gazed  at  liim  and 
kissing-  his  cheek,  "  return  to  the  bo- 
som of  tliy  mother/'  tlien  added  she, 
"  yet  more  endeared  to  her  In*  the  name 
M-hich  tliou  bearest;  thou  knowest  not 
yet  the  virtues  that  adorn,  and  M'hich 
rendered  it  so  vahiable  to  her,  tlie  time 
may  yet  arrive  when  thou  wilt  be  sensi- 
ble of  all  its  excellencies."  Jessica's 
recovery  was  lingering,  and  lier  anxiety 
respecting  her  husband  daily  augmented. 
A  month  had  nearly  elapsed  since  her 
confinement,  and  still  no  tidings  from 
him  reached  her;  she  liad  got  into  the 
drawing-room  again  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  family,  and  little  Hanhury  was 
the  j>et  of  the  whole  house.  Every 
day  brought  with  it  some  added  proof 
of  their  esteem  for  her  in  those  deli- 
cate attentions  which  they  j)aid  her ; 
this  M'as  balm  to  her  wounded  mind, 
and  if  any  circumstance  would  have 
yipMed     consolation,     those     flattering 
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marks  of  kindness  would  have  done  so  ; 
but  Jessica  was  severed  from  the  object 
dearest  to  her  heart,  and  these  were 
only  lesser  comforts. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX, 


Hopeless  sorrow  o'er  his  face 
Breath'd  a  melancholy  grace, 
And  fixM  on  every  feature  there 
The  mournful  resignation  of  despair. 

!MON  IGOMKRY. 


Jessica  expressed  her  desire  to  go  to 
Moiitpt  :ier,  to  offer  up  lier  thanks  for 
her  recovery,  and  Madamoisellc  ac- 
companied her  there.  As  they  were 
leaving-  the  English  chapel,  faint  with 
fatigue,  Jessica  found  herself  unable  to 
proceed,  and  she  was  standing  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  Madamoisellc  whilst  the  car- 
riage was  drawn  up  ;  when  the  gentle- 
man whom  she  had  before  remarked  was 
passing,  and,    attracted  by  the  languid 
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appearance  of  the  Signora,  stopped. 
Madamoisellc  now  addressed  him,  saying 
that  the  lady  was  much  indisposed,  and 
thc\'  were  waitiniv  the  arrival  of  the  car- 
riage,  which  she  would  esteem  his  en- 
deavouring to  procure  for  them  a  particu- 
lar favor.  Jessica  now  appeared  much 
Avorse,  and  a  cold  shivering  fit  succeeded  to 
the  languor  which  had  oppressed  her.  "  I 
have  a  carriage,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"■  now  waiting  for  me,  and  I  shall  feel 
happy  in  your  making  use  of  it;  but 
the  lady  does  not  seem  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  bear  the  motion  of  a  carriage 
for  any  length  of  way,  and  my  lodgings 
are  only  a  few  doors  from  hence,  and 
there,  if  she  will  rest  for  a  short  time, 
I  hope  she  will  soon  revive.  The  car- 
riage was  now  drawn  up,  and  IMadamoi- 
selle  prevailed  with  Jessica  to  accept  the 
stranger's  invitation.  She  continued  ex- 
tremely ill;  and  they  were  anxious  to 
procure  sonie  medical  assistance.  The 
gentleman  sent  his  servant  in  quest  of 
K  2 
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a  physician,  and  Madanioisclle  dispatch- 
ed her's  with  a  message  to  her  father. 
As  Jessica,  pale  and  lan;;uid,  was  laid  on 
the  sopha,  IVIadiimoiselle  observed  the 
emotion  of  the  stranger;  the  tear  started 
from  his  eye,  as  he  regarded  her  with 
compassionate  looks,  and  frequently  en- 
quired how  she  found  herself;  he  seemed 
uneasy  and  abstracted,  and  sighed  often 
and  deeply.  JMadamoiselle  was  nuieh 
struck  with  the  air  of  elegance  conspi- 
cuous in  his  manner  and  c^.uuersation. 

The  stranger  seemed,  from  his  aj)pear- 
ancc,  about  the  age  of  Monsieur  Dela- 
borde,  but  sorrow,  she  feared,  bad  im- 
planted wrinkles  before  their  time; 
there  was  a  gloomy  sadness  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  and  a  keeu  pene- 
tratino*  o'lance  from  his  dark  eye,  that 
gave  j\hidamoiselle  an  uneasy  sensatioji, 
as  she  observed  him  walking  silently  and 
slowdy  across  the  apartment. 

*'  My    father,"     said     Madamoiselle, 
"  will,  I  am  certain,  be  hapj)y  in  an  op- 
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portunity  of  expressing  his  sense  of 
your  kin  (I  J  CSS  to  us,  and  I  feel  particu- 
larly anxious  for  his  arrival,  that  he  may 
ackno\vIedp;e  those  attentions."  "  The 
services  of  humanity  my  young  lady," 
said  the  stranger,  "  demand  no  gratitude, 
and  are  a  small  part  of  what  we  all  owe 
to  the  Father  of  the  Universe." 

There  was  something  very  singular  in 
tliis  last  address,  and  i\radamoiselle  he- 
sitated for  a  reply.  She  now  turned  to 
Jessica,  ^A'ho  made  a  motion  to  rise,  and 
the  stranger  hastened  to  support  her. 
The  physician  w^ho  attended  Mr.  Han- 
bury  arrived,  and  he  then  quitted  the 
room. 

iMadamoiselle  enquired  of  the  phy- 
sician if  he  w^as  acquainted  wdth  the 
name  of  their  host,  and  he  replied  in  the 
negative. 

''  I  am  seldom,"   said   he,  *'  conver- 
sant with    the  names  of  strangers  here, 
unless  they  apply  to  me  in  my  medical 
capacity;    but  I  recollect  the    gentle- 
K  3 
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man's  face."  As  he  was  sa}' ing  this  tlic 
stranger  returned  to  tlie  room,  and  the 
party  conversed  on  general  subjects. 

When  Mudamoiselle  had  retired  to  tlie 
window,  tlie  pli\  sieian  followed  her,  and 
lowering  his  voice  enquired  ii'  the  Sig- 
nora  had  lately  heard  from  her  husband. 

Madamoisellc  replied  that  she  had 
not. 

''  He  may  now,"  continued  he,  **  re- 
turn here  with  porfl.'Ct  safety,  since  his 
a^ntagpnist  lias  completely  recovered, 
and  has,  I  believe,  already  left  this  place,, 
a  circumstance  tliat  will,  I  trust,  relieve 
the  Signora's  anxiety." 

Before  ^ladamoiselle  could  reply,  she 
was  struck  with  tlie  countenance  of  the 
stranger,  who  had  gathered  part  of  the 
last  sentence,  and  cast  on  Jessica  a  look, 
in  which  pity  and  curiosity  w  ere  com- 
bined ;  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  paced 
the  room  with  unequal  step,  sometimes 
stopping  as  if  lost  in  reflection,  and  then 
hurrying  on  in  excessive  agitation. 
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Alonsicur  Delaborde  a  few  minutes 
after  arrived,  and  the  physician  took  his 
leave,  promising  to  see  Jessica  in  the 
e\'ening,  and  giving  her  permission  to 
return  to  Monsieur  Deiaborde's  house, 
w  hich  the  party  were  now  anxious  to  do. 

Monsieur  Delaborde  expressed  his 
\\  arm  sense  of  the  stranger's  hospitable 
and.  humane  attentions  to  rle  Signora 
and  liis  da^ughter,  and  assured  him  that  it, 
would  aiford  him  infinite  pleasure  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  repeating  his  acknow- 
ledo-rncnts  under  his  own  roof. 

To  this  proposal,  however,  the  stran- 
O'er  seemed  averse.  "  I  am  not  fitted," 
said  he,  "  for  societ}^,  I  have  none  of 
the  requisites  which  couM  render  my 
company  an  acquisition,  and  am  alike  in- 
capable of  imparting  or  receiving  plea- 
sure. 

"  Though  I  feel  grateful  that  this  day- 
has  brought  v.'ith  it  tire  power  of  beings 
servicable  to  you  and  your's ;  trifling  in- 
deed are  the  benefits  which  we  can  ren- 
K  4 
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dcr  each  other,  in  compensation  for  the 
injuries  that  we  inflict." 

IMonsieur  Delabordc  did  not  know 
how  to  receive  this  singular  address,  or 
what  to  think  of  the  speaker;  he  once 
more  however  repeated  his  thanks,  and 
the  party  returned  home ;  on  their  road 
they  conversed  on  this  strange  occur- 
rence, and  Jessica  mentioned  that  this 
gentleman  was  the  same  whom  she  had 
so  often  seen. 

^'  There  is  certainly  something  very 
odd  about  him,"  said  jMadamoiselle,  "  and 
1  feel  particularly  anxious  to  know  more 
of  him."  On  their  arrival  Louis,  who 
had  been  suffering  much  anxiety  on  Jes- 
sica's account,  came  to  the  carriage  to 
enquire  after  her  health,  and  was  agreea- 
bly surprised  to  find  her  seated  in  it. 

*'  Do  not  detain  me  a  moment,"  said 
Madamoiselle,  ^'  I  must  run  and  see  my 
little  Planbury,  and  tell  him  that  I've 
brought  his  mama  home  safe.*' 

Delaboide  now  supported  Jessica  from 
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the  carriage  to  the  house,  and  Madamoi- 
selle  in  a  fe\v^  minutes  returned  to  the 
room. 

"  We  have  had  a  most  striking  adven- 
ture," said  she,  *'  this  morning ;"  and 
then  repeated  the  scene  at  the  lodgings 
of  the  stranger.  "  There  is  an  a.ir  of 
mystery,"  added  she,  "  hangs  over  him, 
that  interests  me  highly,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  turn  out  to  be  a  no- 
bleman in  disguise,  who  perhaps,  a 
martyr  to  tlie  passion  of  love,  has  retired 
from  society,  and  I  think  his  rejecting 
our  company  is  a  certain  proof  of 
wounded  sensibility,  not  wishingasecond 
time  to  expose  himself  to  the  power  of 
female  attractions." 

"  But  how  that  it,"  said  Delaborde^ 
^'  have  you  given  him  an  invitation, 
which  he  slights?"  ''My  father  did," 
said  she,  "  but  he  has  since  thought  that 
it  was  very  injudicious."  "  Why  so," 
interrogated  Louis. 

'^  For  this  reason ;  he  considered  as^ 
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we  were  returning,  that  he  ought  to  have 
employed  you  on  the  occasion,  for  Louis, 
say's  my  father,  has  an  insinuating  man- 
ner which  no  person  can  withstand ; 
now,  as  I  agree  witli  him  perfectly  in 
that  sentiment,  I  think  you  liad  hetter 
call  on  this  old  gentleman  yourself." 

'*  I  did  not  understand,"  replied  De- 
lahorde,  "  that  he  was  an  old  man.' 
"  Oh,  no,"  said  Madamoiselle,  *'  not  very 
old,  only  of  an  interesting  age,  between 
sixty  and  seventy."  In  this  manner  did 
Madamoiselle  amuse  her  auditors  until 
dinner,  after  which  Jessica,  faint  and 
languid,  retired  to  her  own  room. 
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CHAPTER  L. 


"  And  who  is  he  whose  grief  bears  such 
An  emphasis  ?" 


The  following  morning,  as  Jessica 
was  sat  on  the  sopha,  her  infant  on  her 
knee,  Madamoiselle  entered  the  room. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  she,  "  I  be- 
lieve I  have  discovered  who  the  gentle- 
man is,  whose  attentions  yesterday  so 
much  gratified  us  all.  Louis  says,  that 
from  our  description,  he  is  certain  it  is 
the  same  who  was  so  solicitous  in  his 
inquiries  after  the  Signor  the  morning 
of  the  rencontre ;  that  he  goes  about 
visiting  all  the  prisons,  and  relieving 
those  in  distress." 
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**  I  am  happy,"  said  Jessica,  "  to 
find  that  his  life  is  devoted  to  purposes 
so  benevolent." 

"  Yet  why,"  said  Madamoiselle, 
'*  should  that  exclude  him  from  entering 
into  company?  the  contemplation  of 
human  woe  cannot  always  be  a  proper 
picture  for  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  ; 
at  least,  I  know  that  mine  Mould  soon 
be  in  a  deranged  state,  if  I  spent  every 
hour  of  my  life  with  the  wretched  in- 
habitants of  prisons,  the  dying,  and  the 
dead." 

^'  Rut  perhaps,"  said  Jessica,  "  it 
might  interfere  with  his  plans  to  mix 
in  the  gaieties  of  the  world,  and  absorb 
too  large  a  portion  of  his  time." 

"  He  might,  1  think/'  interrupted 
Madamoiselle,  "  afford  to  dedicate  a 
Jittle  of  that  to  innocent  amusements, 
for  Louis  is  informed  that  he  rises  when 
those  around  him  are  retiring  to  their 
beds.'' 

''  Be  assured  however,'   said  Jessica 
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'*  that  if  his  disposition  be  such  as  I 
should  suppose  it,  he  has  more  real 
gratification  in  this  appropriation  of 
time  and  money,  than  an}-  other  would 
afford.  'Tis  a  false  and  sickly  sensibi- 
lity which  revels  in  fancied  misery,  but 
shrinks  from  the  siglit  of  real  calamity^ 
a  kind  of  speculative  virtue,  that  floats 
on  the  imagination  without  affecting  the 
heart,  and  which  our  modern  mode  of 
education  is  too  much  calculated  to  en- 
gender. How  many  absent  themselves 
from  scenes  of  distress,  because  they 
imagine  they  are  toojinclj/  organized  to 
support  the  feelings  which  those  w^ould 
occasion,  whilst  they  can  bear  to  sit  and 
weep  over  the  fictitious  miseries  of  some 
fair  heroine. 

**'  It  was  a  remark  of  my  poor  friend, 
Mr.  Hanbury's,  that  we  could  not  too 
early  be  accustomed. to  scenes  of  a  me- 
lancholy kind  ;  there  is  an  elasticity,  he 
would  say,  in  the  mind  of  youth,  which 
prevents  their  taking  too  deep   an   im- 
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pression  so  as  to  depress  the  mind,  or 
render  it  unfit  for  the  reception  of 
gayer  objects,  but  they  soften  the  heart, 
moderate  its  passions,  and  awaken  its 
feehngs  for  the  sorrows  of  humanity." 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  in  your 
observation,"'  said  iNIadamoiselle,  "  but 
remember  what  the  wise  man  of  the 
east  tells  us,  that  there  is  a  time  for 
all  tilings,  and  a  season  for  every  pur- 
pose under  the  heavens. 

"  But  this,"  looking  at  her  watch, 
"  I  am  myself  forgetting,  for  I  ought  to 
have  been  with  my  girls  an  hour 
since." 

**  If  you  find  yourself  at  all  ennuied 
I  will  send  Louis  to  bear  you  company 
whilst  I  return  ;  wlu-n  I  tind  that  I  am 
inclined  to  melancholy,  I  alwa}  s  seek 
out  the  most  vivacious  companion  1 
can  find,  and  you  know  his  powers  of 
conversation;  so  1  will  scntl  him  in, 
adieu,"  and  kissing  the  child,  Madamoi- 
sellc  left  the  room. 
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A  short  time  after  she  was  gone, 
Monsieur  and  Delaborde  entered ;  the 
latter  informed  Jessica  that  he  had 
just  received  a  message  from  her  new 
acquaintance,  requesting  to  be  informed 
of  her  health.  "  I  thought,"  added  he, 
*'  to  have  punished  him  for  his  obsti- 
nacy in  declining  visiting  us  by  not 
answering  his  enquiries." 

"  That,"  replied  Monsieur  Delaborde, 
"  would  have  been  a  very  ungrateful 
return  for  his  kind  attentions  of  yester- 
day, and  I  suppose  he  has  good  rea- 
sons for  absenting  liimself  from  society. 
We  should  always  be  apprized  of  the 
motive  before  we  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
action  ;  from  this  illiberal  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing, some  of  the  best  characters 
1  have  ever  known  have  been  the  most 
freely  censured. 

*'  It  is  the  intention  that  con- 
stitutes the  crime  ;  of  that  we  cannot 
judge." 

'*  I  rather  conceive,"  said  Delaborde, 
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"  that  this  stranger  is  very  unhappy  in 
himself,  and  of  course  not  iuchncd  to 
society,  for  I  never  }'et  knew  a  man 
who  was  labouring  under  mental  suffer- 
hig,  induced  either  by  his  own  follies 
and  misfortunes,  or  those  of  others,  that 
felt  much  in  love  with  the  world  ;  either 
he  avoids  it  from  the  consciousness  that 
it  can  add  nothing  to  his  comfort,  or 
because  he  supposes  it  has  done  him 
some  injury ;  'tis  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  misery  to  become  misanthro- 
pical." 

"  But  tliat,"  said  Jessica,  ''  I  should 
suppose  is  not  the  stranger's  character 
from  Madamoiselle's  account  of  him,  for 
the  conclusion  I  diew  from  that  ^\  as 
quite  opposite.  Philanthropy  I  slundd 
imagine  the  leading  trait  in  his  dispo- 
sition." 

"  Yes,  so  far  as  relieving  the  wants 
of  his  fellow-creatures,"  replied  Dela- 
borde,  ''  for  in  that  I  understand  lie  is 
particularly   distinguished,    but  this   lie 
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perhaps  conceives  to  be  a  duty  that  he 
owes  to  himself,  and  to  that  Providence 
which  has  blessed  him  with  the  means ; 
that  is  a  sort  of  benevolence  that  may 
exist  even  in  the  bosom  of  a  misan- 
thrope ;  an  abstract  feeling,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  universal  good 
will." 

**  That  is  rather  the  observation  of  a 
cynic,  Louis,"  said  Monsieur ;  *'  I  con- 
fess I  feel  great  admiration  for  a  cha- 
racter so  uncommon,  and  the  account 
which  we  have  heard  of  the  stranger 
heightens  my  desire  for  the  enjoyment 
which  he  denies  us ;  that  he  is  an  unhap- 
py man  I  agree  with  you  in  supposing, 
and  I  lament  that  circumstance  more 
from  believing  that  he  cannot  have 
deserved  to  be  so." 

"  Then  you  do  not  suppose  it  possi- 
ble that  his  virtues  are  the  fruit  of  re- 
pentance," replied  Delaborde,  "  now  I 
conceive  it  to  be  highly  so,  and  should 
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Dot  be  surprised   to   learn  that   his   mi- 
sery was  the  oti'spring  of  guilt." 

"  But  till  we  are  acquiiiiUcd  witli 
tliat  circumstance,"  said  ^Monsieur,  *'  it 
\\  ill  do  more  honour  to  our  hearts  to 
believe  the  contrary." 

Madamoiselle  Delaborde  now  made 
her  appeanaice.  "  MY^ll,"  said  she, 
^'  how  have  you  anmsed  yourselves  in 
my  absence?"  Jessica  then  informed 
her  that  tlie  stranger  had  sent  to  en- 
quire after  them. 

"  Oh,  that  is  just  what  I  expected 
fi'om  him,"  said  Madamoisellc,  "  the 
very  quintescence  of  politeness;  depend 
on  it  lie  is  some  banished  nobleman^ 
who  seeks,  In  a  separation  from  liis 
cruel  mistress,  an  oblivion  of  his  cares. 
I  dare  say  he  longs  to  breathe  forth  his 
sorrows  to  some  amiable  contidante,  and 
wishes  most  likely  to  make  cliolce  of 
me.  lie  has  no  doubt  been  struck  w  lib 
rny  pensive  countenance,  and  retkction 
has  since  convinced  him  tluit    lie  would 


meet  in  iiic  a  sympathizing  friend. 
Amiable  and  unfortunate  youth  1  how  I 
long  to  be  acquainted  with  tlie  liistoiy 
of  his  loves." 

Jessica  could  not  help  smiling  at  this 
ludicrous  speech  of  Madamoiseik's. 

"  Our  conjectures  on  this  head,"  said 
]\'Ionsieur,  "  seem  very  diiferent,  and 
perhaps  ail  wide  from  the  truth,  though 
your's,  Adelle,  is  certainly  the  most  im- 
probable, for  I  should  imagine  the  gen- 
tleman had  outlived  the  season  of  that 
passion  for  many  years." 

''  Oh,  I  believe,"  said  Madamoiselle, 
"  there  is  no  affixing  bounds  to  an  in* 
voluntary  sensation.  You  know  you 
confessed  yourself  very  much  in  love 
with  the  Signora  the  first  time  you 
saw  her,  and  the  stranger  does  not  ap- 
pear quite  so  old  as  you." 

Monsieur  laughed  at  his  daughter. 

"  I  always  conclude,"  said  she, 
''  when  I  see  any  person  particularly 
unhappy,  that  they   are  labouring  under 


that  fatal  passion ;  l)ut  I  believe  you 
have  all  convcised  on  the  subject  till 
you  have  forgot  that  it  is  near  the  hour 
of  dinner,  and  as  lrani2:cr  is  certainly  a 
very  powerful  sensation  with  nie  at  pre- 
sent, I  wish  to  remind  you  of  it." 

The  party  now  separated,  and  retired 
to  their  different  apartments  till  dinner 
was  announced. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 


i  trerable  at  that  in  which  I  once  triumphed, 

I  blu->h  at  that  of  which  I  once  was  vain  ; 

Oh  pleasure  !  pleasure  !  what  art  thou  ?  Tlie 

Death  of  reason.     And  with  reason 

Dies  the  wliolc  heaven  as  well  as  character 

Of  man.— 

Centaur  not  Tabulous. 

Young. 


We  now  return  to  Xicc,  A\hcrc  \vc 
left  Charles  Greville  inrir.ersed  in  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  a  life  of  un- 
bounded dissipation.  Ladv  Sehvvn  had 
returned  to  England,  and  with  her  the 
niece  who  has  been  already  spoken  of, 
and    who    was    happily   relieved    from 
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Charles's  snares  by  tlie  exposure  of  liis 
criminality. 

His  depenrlenee  on  Lady  Selwyn  at 
an  end,  a  prosecution  au;ainst  him  alrea- 
dy commenced,  his  resources  exhausted, 
and  his  health  destroyed  by  vicious 
excess,  he  exhibited  a  melanchoh'  proof 
of  the  influence  of  bad  passions  on  the 
human  heart. 

To  recruit  his  worn  out  finances,  he 
had  again  recourse  to  the  gaming  table, 
but  that  did  not  extend  to  him  its  aid, 
and  the  last  extremity  to  w  hich  Charles 
was  driven,  was  a  matrimonial  project 
with  a  lady  whom  he  met  at  Nice, 
and  who  was  old  enough  to  have  been 
liis  mother  ;  selfish  and  unprincipled, 
void  of  the  feelings  of  affection,  lie  sa- 
crificed no  part  of  liis  comfort  in  the 
idea  of  this  union. 

The  lady  had  wealth,  unaccompanied 
by  prudence,  or  she  would  not  ha^•c 
bestowed  it  upon  him,  and  weak  as  the 
most  artful  of  lier  associates  could   have 
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wished  her,  she  ^vas  perhaps,  of  ali 
others,  the  wife  whom  he  would  have 
chosen.  Her  income  was  however  only 
a  jointure  left  her  hy  her  late  hushand, 
and  at  her  death  would  devolve  to  his 
family  ;  but  Charles's  situation  was  cri- 
tical, and  there  was  no  time  for  deli- 
beration ;  she  accepted  of  his  hand,  and 
the}^  were  married. 

Soon  however  Charles  threw  aside 
the  mask,  and  his  wife  saw,  when  too 
late,  the  folly  into  which  she  had  been 
betrayed.  He  returned  with  new  avi- 
cht}^  to  those  scenes  of  dissipation,  from 
which  he  had  lately  by  necessity  been 
restrained,  and  he  did  not  even  assume 
that  appearance  of  affection  which  com- 
mon decency  demanded. 

She  was  forsaken  for  the  most  aban- 
doned of  her  sex,  whilst  her  fortune  was 
made  subservient  to  his  vices. 

She  complained,  remonstrated,  even 
sometimes  threatened,  but  none  of  these 


•riicthocls  had  any  cficct  on  Chailes':> 
mind,  'twas  long  since  expostulation 
had  ceased  to  liave  any  power  over 
liini,  and  he  never  Hstened  to  entreaties 
that  interfered  with  his  interest  or  plea- 
sure. 

His  progress  from  one  excess  to 
another  had  been  very  gradual,  and 
every  day  advanced  him  on  his  road 
to  villainy  ;  this  last  proceeding  seem- 
ed to  have  given  the  finishing  stroke  to 
his  character.  His  wife,  whose  injuries 
had  become  the  universal  topic,  was  ri- 
diculed, condemned,  but  by  all  pitied. 

Charles  IkuI  commenced  an  acquaint- 
ance with  an  Italian  opera  singer,  who 
appeared  to  have  every  inclination  to 
make  him  suffer  for  his  gallantries,  by 
draining  him  of  large  sums,  which  she 
lavished  on  her  favourites ;  and  whilst 
■she  exercised  that  tyrann}'  towards 
him,  which  he  practised  on  his  unfor- 
tunate w  ife,  was  secretlv  ridiculing  him 
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"for  being  so  much  the  dupe  of  her  stf- 
tifices. 

Jessicas  letters  Charles  had  never 
received ;  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Han- 
bury  and  his  sister's  marriage  he  was 
of  course  unacquainted. 

To  have  exposed  himself  to  the 
scrutiny  of  Air.  Hanbuiy,  whose  life 
had  been  spent  in  one  course  of  up* 
right  integrity  and  undcviating  honour, 
he  had  yet  sufficient  sense  of  shame  to 
shrink  from,  and  perhaps  the  knowledge 
of  his  death  would  have  been  to  Charles 
a  matter  of  rejoicing,  since  it  precluded 
the  idea  of  his  being  made  privy  to  his 
vices. 

That  was  one  reason  by  which 
Charles  was  withheld  from  returning  to 
England.  The  fear  of  encountering 
jNIr.  Hanbury  on  his  arrival  there  filled 
him  with  shame  ;  he  was  fully  conscious 
in  what  a  despicable  light  his  conduct' 
must  appear. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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One  night,  on  returning  from  tlic 
gaming  ta])le  at  a  late  liour,  Charles 
found  his  wife  in  tlie  drawing  room, 
where  he  had  left  her,  awaiting  his  ar- 
rival ;  he  had  lost,  and  his  temper  from 
that  circumstance  was  more  than  com- 
monly savage.  He  roughly  interrogated 
her  on  his  entrance  as  to  the  cause  of 
her  being  there  at  that  late  liour ;  she 
fearfully  replied,  *'  that  she  did  not  feel 
any  inclination  towards  sleep,  and  had 
been  endeavouring  to  beguile  the  time 
by  reading  till  his  return." 

''  If  you  waited  here,"  said  Charles, 
'*  to  be  a  spy  on  my  actions,  I  \\  ould 
advi^e  you,  IVIadam,  to  seek  some 
scheme  which  promises  greater  success, 
and  I  command  you  to  retire  to  your 
chamber,  for  your  presence  does  not  af- 
ford the  smallest  satisfaction  to  me, 
and  will  be  no  restraint  on  my  actions, 
either  now  or  at  any  future  pe- 
riod." 
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Mrs.  Greville  burst  into  tears,  and 
wdiS  preparing  to  leave  tlie  room  in 
obedience  to  his  commands,  when  on 
rising  from  lier  seat  her  foot  slipped, 
and  she  fell  against  the  corner  of  a 
marble  table  with  great  violence.  The 
blood  now  sti*eamed  from  her  fore- 
head, and,  faint  with  the  pain  which 
the  wound  occasioned,  she  entreated 
him  to  ring  the  bell ;  a  servant  ap- 
peared to  support  her  to  her  apart- 
ment, and,  throwing  the  door  to  with 
a  loud  clap,  Charles  flew  out  of  the 
room. 

Mrs.  Greville  was  many  days  before 
she  could  use  the  least  exertion  what- 
ever, or  scarcely  move  from  the  bed ; 
during  that  time  Charles  once  made 
her  a  formal  visit  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  left  her  to  her  un- 
happy reflections. 

He  was  now  called  upon  to  pre* 
pare    himself    for  the    charges  which 


Lord  Sehvyn  had  brought  agailist 
him,  and,  necessitated  to  go  over  to 
England,  he  determined  to  free  liini- 
self  from  his  present  inciimbranec  by 
leaving  his  wife  at  Nice.  Charles  be- 
gan however  to  feel  the  horrors  of 
his  situation,  when  he  seriously  reflected 
into  whose  power  he  had  committed 
himself 

Lord  Selwyn  was  a  man  of 
splendid  fortune,  added  to  tlic  con- 
sequence that  a  title  gave  him.  lie 
had  secured  on  his  side  tlic  most 
able  counsellors  ;  and  what  w  as  yet 
more  in  lus  favour,  his  was  the  side 
of  truth. 

Charles  had  no  one  advantage  to 
counterbalance  these,  and  lie  well 
knew  that  he  must  be  foifd  in  an 
attempt  to  defend  his  cause  against 
so  powerful  an  opponent. 

The  time  had  however  arrived 
when  he   was  obliged    to    prepare  for 


the  best  defence  he  could  make ;  and 
leaving  his  unfortunate  wife  to  repent 
the  folly  of  her  choice,  he  hastened 
to  England. 
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CHAPTER   LII. 


When  love's  well  tim'd,  'tis  not  a  fault  to  lovc» 
The  strong,  the  brave,  the  virtuous  and  the  wise, 
Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together; 
I  would  not  urge  thee  to  dismiss  thy  passion, 
(I  know  'twere  vain)  but  to  suppress  it's  force 
Till  better  times  may  make  it  look  more  graceful. 

Addison. 


Emilie  with  the  Chevalier  had  quit- 
the  castle,  and,  after  some  deliberation, 
determined  to  take  their  course  along 
the  borders  of  the  Venetian  territories. 
Emilie  was  more  than  ever  anxious  to 
arrive  at  some  place  where  she  could 
securely  rest,  being  in  hourly  fear  that 
the  Marchese  on  discovering  her  tliglit 
would  immediately  pursue  her,  and  feel- 
ing her  present  situation  uncomfortable 


from  having  no  female  companion ;  fati- 
gued by  a  mode  of  travelling  to  wliicli 
she  was  unaccustomed,  and  her  mind, 
notw  ithstanding  it's  unshaken  fortitude, 
sometimes  unusually  depressed  at  the 
prospect  before  her ;  Emilie  spoke  little, 
and  the  Chevalier  seemed  to  have  im- 
bibed some  part  of  her  disposition  to 
isilence. 

On  the  third  day  of  their  journey 
they  arrived  at  a  small  village,  heiar 
which  Was  a  convent  that  seemed,  from 
it  s  situation  and  the  account  which  the 
travellers  received  of  the  abbess,  to 
promise  Emilie  protection.  She  \va&  not 
now  in  a  state  to  pursue  her  route,  ^nd 
she  expressed  to  the  Chevalier  her  de- 
sire of  resting  there. 

He  made  particular  enquiries  at  the 
small  place  where  they  alighted,  if  there 
was  any  probability  of  the  Signora's 
being  accomodated  ;  he  found,  however, 
that  there  was  not,  and  determined  if 
possible  to  gain  for  her  a  reception  at  the 
convent. 
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He  engaged  a  person  to  make  tlic  ap- 
plication, saying  that  a  lady  bad  arrived 
in  the  village,  who  was  too  much  indis- 
posed to  continue  her  journey,  and  that 
if  the  abbess  would  admit  her  to  the 
convent,  she  would  feel  very  grateful. 

A  kind  answer  was  returned  in  the  af- 
firmative, and  Emilie  prepared  for  her 
departure.  She  would  not,  however, 
accept  the  services  of  the  Chevalier  in 
accompanying  her  there,  fearing  that  un- 
pleasant constructions  might  be  placed 
on  the  circumstance ;  but  conducted  by 
the  man  whom  he  had  sent  to  make  the 
apphcation  for  her,  Emilie  set  out  for  the 
convent. 

As  she  slowly  and  sadly  followed  her 
gruide,  throuo:h  the  avenue  which  led  to 
that  ancient  go thic  ])uilding,  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  melancholy  of  her  situa- 
tion ;  she  had  escaped  from  one  evil,  and 
though  she  trusted  none  greater  could 
now  await  her,  yet  her  forlorn  and  deso- 
late lot  filled  her  with  Sorrowful   fore- 
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bodings.  The  gloom  of  evening  had 
thrown  over  the  objects  which  were  pre- 
sented to  her  it's  sober  mantle,  and  as 
the  breezes  shook  the  lofty  branches  of 
the  trees  under  whose  canopy  she  passed, 
the  bell  at  the  convent  which  at  inter- 
vals sounded  on  her  ear,  seemed  "  flinging 
to  the  gale  it's  sullen  sound." 

On  her  approach  towards  the  con- 
vent, Emilie  saw  at  a  distance  the  sisters 
preparing  to  vespers.  They  were  cross- 
ing the  court,  and  appeared,  in  the  un- 
certain light  in  which  she  contemplated 
the  procession,  to  be  a  numerous  assem- 
blage. 

''  Here  then,"  said  she,  '^  I  may  surely 
rest  from  the  blasts  which  have  shook 
my  repose;  yet,  doubtless,  there  exists 
many  here  who  have  borne  the  ''  pelting 
of  the  pitiless  storm,"  and  seek  with  me 
a  refuge  in  these  hollowed  walls." 
Emilie  dismissed  her  attendant  at  the 
porch  of  the  abbey,   and  requested  he 
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would   inform  the    Chevalier   that    slie 
should  see  him  in  the  morning. 

She  was  shewn  by  the  portercss  into  a 
room,  where  she  informed  Emilie  that 
the  [abbess  would  wait  upon  her  as  .soon 
as  vespers  were  finished. 

Emilie  felt  happy  in  this  short  respite, 
for  something  of  a  sensation  nearly 
amounting  to  ^fear  lurked  at  her  heart 
on  the  prospect  of  this  interview,  and 
she  endeavoured  to  calm  her  mind  by 
recallins:  to  it  the  recollection  of  what 
she  had  encountered  on  more  trying 
occasions. 

These  fears  were  dispelled  when  tlic 
door  was  opened,  and  the  abbess  en- 
tered. She  appeared  to  be  near  seventy 
years  of  age,  from  the  furrows  Mhich 
time  had  implanted  in  her  face,  yet  there 
was  a  dignified  uprightness  in  her  mode 
of  walking  that  seemed  to  contrachct 
tliat  appearance  ;  her  voice  ulicn  .she 
spoke  was  music  itself,  and  her  manner, 
as  sjie  gracefully  extended  her  hand  to 
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Emilie,  that  of  a  being  who  c^^Qlcl  deep- 
ly feel  for  and  tenderly  cherish  the  un- 
fortunate; it  seemed  to  say,  rest  here  and 
be  comforted.  Encouraged  by  the  mild 
benignity  of  her  address,  Emilie  dis- 
closed to  her  the  calamities  of  her  situa^^ 
tion,  in  which  she  compassionately  syiii-^ 
pathized. 

The  countenance  of  the  poor  wan- 
derer was  indeed  an  ample  corroboration 
of  her  sufferings,  they  required  no  fur- 
ther evidence,  and  it  was  a  principle 
with  the  abbess  to  believe  her  fellow 
creatures  deserving,  till  she  discovered 
them  to  be  otherwise. 

''  I  should  ill  merit,"  saidEmiHe,  ad- 
dressing her,  ".  the  generous  protection 
that  you  have  so  kindly  promised  me, 
if  I  did  not  candidly  reveal  to  you  the 
particulars  of  my  present  unhappy  situa- 
tion." Emilie  than  entered  into  a  brief 
account  of  all  that  had  befallen  her 
since  she  quitted  the  castle. 

"  In   receiving  me    then,"  said  she, 
l6 
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•*  into  your  little  society,  I  am  proud  to 
say  tliat  you  do  not  liarbour  a  being 
rendered  miserable  by  error  or  impru- 
dence :"  ber  voice  faltered,  and  tlie 
abbess  taking  ber  band,  assured  ber  tliat 
sbe  gave  to  ber  account  implicit  credit ; 
tbat  sbe  warmly  recommended  ber  con- 
duct in  wisbing  for  tbe  present  to  sepa- 
rate from  tbe  Cbevalier :  *^  And  rest 
assured,"  added  slie,  ''  tbat  you  sbiill 
liere  meet  witb  every  support  wbicb  a 
virtuous  cause  demands  ;  your  fortitude 
hitherto  I  admire,  and  your  seeking  a  re- 
fuge from  tbe  world  under  these  cir- 
cumstances encreases  my  respect ;  I  liave 
lived  long  in  it,  have  bad  many  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  tbe  instability  of  all 
it's  possessions,  unaccompanied  by  virtue; 
happiness  is  seated  in  tbe  mind,  it  is  there 
alone  tbat  we  must  look  for  comfort;  you 
will  find  numbers  within  these  walls  who 
are  enjoying  tbe  purest  blessings  of 
contentment,  and  many,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  who  are  suffering  deeply. 
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**  In  this  uncertain  state,  where  every 
thing  is  liable  to  change,  we  cannot  all 
be  happy,  it  is  not  in  our  power,  but  the 
power  is  granted  us  of  deserving  to  be 
so  ;  I  trust  you  will  never  lose  sight  of 
that.  And  now,  my  daughter,  you  have 
travelled  far  to  day,  and  must  require 
both  refreshment  and  rest ;"  and  ringing 
the  bell,  the  abbess  desired  one  of  th^f^ 
sisters  to  attend  Emilie  to  the  refectory^ 
where  after  taking  some  repast,  she 
retired  to  the  room  alio  ted  her. 

It  was  a  fine  moon-light  night,  and 
Emilie  opened  the  casement  of  her  little 
chamber  to  take  a  survey  of  the  scenery 
around  her.  The  gardens  of  the  abbey, 
over  which  she  threw  her  eye,  seemed 
very  extensive,  and  were  terminated  by 
the  sea,  whose  undulating  waves,  washing*^ 
their  borders,  gave  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance to  the  scene. 

She  stood  at  the  window  for  some  mo- 
ments contemplating  the  prospect,  till 
roused  from  her  reverie  by  a  deep  sigh,. 


whicli  seemed  to  proceed  froin  some  one 
near  her,  she  started,  and  for  a  short 
time  telt  a  sensation  hke  fear,  and  closing 
tlie  casement  retired  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  EmiHe  paid  lier  re* 
spects  to  the  abbess,  who  introduced  her 
to  the  little  community,  and  then  left 
her  to  prepare  for  her  approacliing  in- 
terview with  the  Clievalier,  whom  she 
was  to  meet,  perhaps  for  the  last  time, 
since  they  had  agreed  to  separate  until 
a  happier  day ;  tliat  day  might  be  far 
distant,  might  never  be  in  store  for  the 
them. 

"  Yet  I  rest  firm,"  Emilie  would  say, 
'•  in  my  opinion  of  his  unshaken  integrity ; 
he  will  not  suffer  any  otlier  impression 
to  weaken  his  atfectiou  for  me,  or  gain 
an  ascendancy  over  his  heart ;  w  ith  this 
reliance  on  his  rectitude  of  principle 
will  my  drooping  mind  comfort  and  con- 
sole itself" 

In  a  few  minutes  after  the  Chevalier 
made  his  appearance,  and  Emilie  found, 
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under  a  wish  of  disguising  his  feelings, 
that  they  were  no  less  poignant  tlian  her 
own. 

She  mentioned  to  him  how  much 
she  had  been  gratified  the  preceding 
night,  by  the  reception  which  the  lady 
abbess  had  given  her,  and  her  opinion 
of  that  apparently  estimable  woman. 

The  Chevalier  did  not,  however,  seem 
so  entirely  satisfied,  and  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  soothed  by  hearing  a 
less  flattering  account. 

*^  I  foresee,"  said  he,  "  the  conse- 
quences which  Avill  ultimately  ensue 
from  your  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
abbess;  she  will  gain  an  influence  over 
you  so  powerful  as  to  induce  you  to 
take  the  veil."  "  And  is  your  opinion," 
replied  Emilie,  "  such  as  to  lead  you  to 
suppose  that  any  arguments  on  this 
subject  would  have  weight  \\ith  me, 
after  my  decided  resolution  to  the  con- 
trary ?  You  are  not  yet  I^find  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  my  character,  or  you 
wolud  not  thus  doubt  it's  firmness. 
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"  Ihave  candidly  informed  the  abbess 
on  what  tcnns  I  solicited  a  reception  at 
the  convent.  She  applauds  our  deter- 
mination of  separating  till  happier  pros- 
pects awaits  us,  and  would  not,  I  am 
certain  from  the  little  I  liave  seen  of  her, 
urge  me  to  any  step  which  would  in- 
terfere with  your  prior  claims." 

The  Chevalier  now  appeared  more 
calm,  but  yet  wanted  resolution  to  de- 
part ;  he  rose  from  his  seat,  then  recol- 
lected something  that  he  had  omitted  to 
say,  and  seemed  anxious  to  lengthen  the 
period  of  their  interview. 

After  passing  two  hours  with  her, 
Emilic,  however,  reminded  him  of  the 
length  of  his  visit,  which  she  feared 
mio'ht  2:ive  offence,  and  unwillinc:  to 
subject  her  to  unpleasant  conjectures, 
to  which  a  further  continuance  in  her 
society  might  give  rise,  the  Chevalier 
prepared  to  bid  Emilic  farewell. 

"  Forgive  me  then,''  he  added,  as  he 
took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 
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'*  if  I  again  urge  you  to  keep  in  view 
your  resolution  of  not  being  swayed  by 
any  advice  that  may  be  offered  you  on 
a  subject  which  1  so  much  deprecate ; 
I  trust  that  I  may  be  prosperous  in  those 
exertions  which,  animated  by  my  hope 
of  returning  to  you,  I  shall  so  chearfully 
make,  and  that  when  this  dark  cloud 
shall  be  dispersed,  the  evening  of  our 
days  may  yet  be  spent  in  peaceful 
serenity." 

Emilie  promised  the  Chevalier  that 
she  would  wait  for  that  period,  hoping 
and  trusting  that  it  might  soon  arrive. 
The  Chevalier,  after  receiving  her  as- 
surances, with  faultering  voice  and  agita- 
tated  manner,  uttered  his  farewell,  and 
tore  himself  from  her. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 


The  tear  was  on  her  check  ; 

The  sigh  fosc  in  secret  in  her  bosom. 


iEMiLifi  certainly  experiented  tti&tiy 
pangs  on  her  separation  from  the  Che- 
valier, yet  she  yielded  not  to  vain  la- 
mentation, but  endeavoured  to  exert 
herself  for  the  benefit  of  those  around 
her. 

With  the  abbess  she  hourly  encreaseil 
in  favour,  a  circumstance  that  some- 
times brought  sensations  of  pain  along 
with  the  pleasure  that  it  gave  her. 

The  sisters  saw  the  distinction  with 
which  Emilie  was  treated,  and  they  did 
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not  all  possess  minds  sufficiently  liberal 
to  confess  that  she  merited  it. 

The  present  superior  had  only  lately 
come  into  power,  her  predecessor  having 
been  suddenly  called  away  by  death, 
and  though  she  was  infinitely  more  be- 
loved in  the  community,  yet  whenever 
she  had  bestowed  any  particular  mark 
of  regard  on  Em i lie,  the  nuns  seemed 
to  have  peculiar  pleasure  in  descanting 
to  her  on  the  virtues  of  their  lat€ 
abbess. 

This  did  not,  however,  lessen  Emilie's 
respect  for  the  merits  of  her  friend  ;  for 
such  she  proudly  called  her,  and  was 
never  more  sensibly  gratified  than  when 
that  amiable  woman  would  employ  her 
in  any  little  office  belonging  exclusively 
to  her  own  service. 

Emilie  had  been  hitherto  wholly  un- 
accustomed to  female  society,  above  the 
rank  of  poor  old  Agnes,  and  now  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  uttering  freely 
those  sentiments  which  in  solitude  she 


had  imbibed,  to  receive  the  smile  of 
assent,  or  the  look  of  approbation  from 
a  vaUicd  friend,  was  a  luxury  that  seem- 
ed to  repay  her  for  every  previous  suf- 
fering. 

"  Why!*'  she  would  exclaim  in  these 
moments,  ^^  lien  her  heart  swelling  with 
gratitude  was  longing  to  pour  forth  its 
feelings  to  this  benevolent  woman, 
*'  Why  did  I  ever  term  myself  unfortu- 
nate ;  happy  let  me  ratlier  consider  my 
lot,  since  it  has  led  me  to  the  asylum 
which,  by  the  virtues  of  one  kind  being, 
is  rendered  the  abode  of  peace/' 

The  abbess  indeed  merited  all  the  en 
comiums  which  her  most  partial  friend 
could  lavish ;  firm  in  the  line  of  duty, 
unshaken  in  the  path  of  friendship,  her 
heart  the  seat  of  each  generous  principle, 
her  mind  stored  with  every  j>ossession 
which  could  render  her  happy  in  herself, 
and  the  cause  of  happiness  to  others, 
her  time  do  voted  to  the  service  of  her 
fellow-creatures,   her  faculties  employed 


solely  for  their  welfare,  such  was  the  be- 
ing to  Av^hom  Providence  had  directed 
the  wanderings  of  her  guest. 

Emilie  was  not  confined  to  the  rules 
of  the  convent,  though  she  did  not  M^sh 
to  stray  beyond  them;  her  health  was 
not,  however,  in  a  state  to  bear  close 
confinement,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
abbess  she  took  her  daily  walk. 

Seated  by  the  sea-side,  and  sunk  in  a 
contemplation  of  the  beauties  around 
her,  Emilie  passed  many  hours  together  ; 
''  she  marked  the  ebbing  of  the  bound- 
less tide,"  and  thought  on  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  man,  as  she  listened  to  the  mo* 
notonous  note  of  the  sea-bird,  its  wild 
and  piercing  cry,  and  beheld  the  storm 
gathering  around  her,  the  dark  clouds 
hovering  over  the  ocean ;  she  was  thank- 
ful that  she  had  secured  a  refuge  from 
the  storms  of  life,  and  when  her  eye 
glanced  towards  the  possibility  of  the 
jNIarchese's  discovering  her  abode,  she 
endeavoured  to  disxiiiss  her  fears.     The 
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image  of  the  Chevalier  would  frequently 
present  itself,  and  never  an  unweleome 
inmate.  In  her  mind's  eye  Eniilie  c(m- 
stantly  dwelt  with  him,  and  meditated 
on  his  character  with  secret  satisfaction, 
she  had  there  seen  much  to  approve  and 
little  to  condemn ;  and  to  recall  him 
whilst  ahsent  to  her  view  seemed  a  tri- 
bute due  to  his  merits. 

One  evening  on  returning  from  her 
sohtaiy  ramhle,  the  abbess,  on  meeting 
Emilie  in  the  hall,  expressed  her  regret 
that  she  had  been  absent. 

"  Sister  Paulina,"  said  she,  ''  has  been 
very  ill,  and  wished  nmch  to  have  seen 
youV' 

Emilie  lamented  that  she  had  walked 
out.  **  But  1  will  go  to  her  this  mo- 
ment if  you  will  permit  me,"  she  re- 
plied. 

**  Do  then,"  said  the  abbess,  ''  and 
inform  her  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
visit  her  airain  this  evening:." 

Sister  Paulina  was  one  of  that  com- 
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munity  who  had  particularly  interested 
Emilie  from  her  entrance  into  the  con- 
vent. 

There  was  a  look  of  patient  sweet- 
ness, a  mild  resignation  in  her  blue  eyes, 
oftener  cast  down  in  sorrowful  abstrac- 
tion than  employed  in  watching  the  con- 
duct of  the  sisters,  which  was  too  much 
the  case  with  the  majority  of  them, 
that  had  struck  Emilie  and  excited  her 
wonder. 

Paulina  was  a  general  favourite,  for 
she  behaved  to  all  around  her  with  the 
same  unvarying  softness  anfl  good  will. 

Emilie  had  marked  the  tear  on  her 
cheek,  and  her  efforts  to  suppress  it,  and 
she  sought,  by  every  little  kindness  in 
her  power,  to  alleviate  what  she  too  evi- 
dently suffered. 

It  was  a  rule  with  the  abbess  never  to 
enter  into  the  history  of  those  under 
her  roof  to  any  individual  there ;  to  her 
leach  member  of  the  society  safely  com- 
municated; they  had  her  best  wishes, 
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and  could  j:'omman(l  her  best  advice,  and 
all  their  secrets  rested  secure  in  lier 
bosom. 

Emilie  had  therefore  been  restrained 
by  delicacy  from  making  any  comment 
on  the  appearance  of  sister  Paulina,  nor 
had  she  heard  of  any  circumstance  re- 
specting her,  except  tliat  she  was  fre- 
quently low  spirited,  and  avoided  mix- 
ing in  the  company  of  the  sisters. 

On  o-oinu'  into  Panlina's  room  Emilie 
found  her  seated  on  the  bed,  her  head 
rested  on  her  hand  ;  she  had  been  at 
prayers,  and  was  now  preparing  to  go  to 
rest. 

"  I  am  sorry,*'  said  Emiile,  "  that  I 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  liave  walketf 
out  when  }ou  did  me  the  favour  of 
sending  to  me. 

"  How  arc  you,  my  dear  madam,  and 
what  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

Emilie  then  repeated  the  message 
wliich  the  abbess  had  given  her. 

''  Vou  arc  very  kind/'  said  Paulinn, 
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''  in  obeying  so  soon  my  summons ;"  and 
holding  out  her  hand,  "  I  should  not 
have  sent  to  you,"  said  she,  *'  but  that 
I  know  you  are  kind,  compassionate, 
and  deserving  of  the  friend sliip  with 
which  our  dear  abbess  honours  you,  and 
I  felt  as  if  a  little  of  your  society  would 
do  me  good." 

Paulina  paused,  her  voice  became 
faint,  and  Emilie  then  saw  how  very 
weak  and  languid  she  had  become  since 
their  last  interview. 

The  glimmering  rays  of  twilight  were 
faintly  thrown  across  the  chamber,  and 
the  figure  of  Paulina,  as  she  leaned  oa 
the  bed,  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven  in 
calm  resignation,  seemed  but  the  poor 
remains  of  beauty  once  admired. 

Emilie  sat  contemplating  the  objects 
before  her,  whilst  these  thoughts  dwelt 
in  her  mind. 

Paulina  grasped  more  closely  the  hand 
which  held  her's,  and  appeared  to  siiifer 
violent  pain. 

VOL.  IX.  M 
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*^  Had  1  not  better  inform  llie  abbess," 
said  Emilie,  "  of  your  encreased  indis- 
position ;  for  indeed  I  am  very  unhappy 
to  see  you  thus  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Paulina,  **  she  will 
visit  me  at  her  own  time,  we  will  not 
disturb  her,  you  know  how  niany  claims 
she  has  upon  her,  and  how  amply  every 
hour  by  her  is  occupied  in  attendance 
on  the  sick  or  afflicted. 

"  All  care  respecting  me  will  soon  end; 
I  shall  ere  long,  I  trust,  have  done  with 
the  things  of  this  troublesome  world  ; 
rejoice  in  Paulina's  release  from  a  life 
that  has  been  endured,  not  enjoyed.  I 
was  happy  till  my  felicity  was  poisoned 
by  man,  since  then  1  have  been  as  you 
now  see  me.'' 

Emilie  felt  much  on  tJiis  observation. 
*'  I  have  many  things,"  continued  she, 
'*  to  say  to  you.  When  you  came  within 
these  walls  I  saw  your  youth,  your 
innocence,  arid  have  frequently  admired 
the  propriety  of  your  actions,  and  the 
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deference  which  you  pay  to  the  opinions 
of  our  abbess ;  it  is  not  cxtraordinay  that 
these  traits  in  your  character  should  have 
excited  my  esteem,  and  I  determined, 
when  some  favourable  moment  should 
occur,  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
story  of  my  sufferings.  ♦  ..■• 

''  You  may  learn  something  from  it: 
both  as  instruction  and  warning ;  but  X 
am  not  equal  to  the  recital  at  present. 
To-morrow  evening,  if  you  will  visit  my 
cell  at  the  same  hour,  and  I  feel  myself 
adequate  to  the  task,  the  narrative  shall 
be  your  s." 

Emilie  assured  her  that  she  thought 
herself  much  honoured  by  so  distin- 
guished a  proof  of  her  confidence,  and. 
after  assisting  her  to  undress  retired. 

After  she  had  seated  herself  in  her 
chamber,  which  was  next  to  that  of 
Paulina,  the  remark  of  the  abbess,  on 
their  first  interview,  that  many  within 
those  walls  were,  she  feared,  suffering 
deeply,  occurred  to  Emilie's  mind,  and 
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she  felt  \  ci  V  anxious  to  Icain  the  events 
connected  with  the  ht*e  of  Paulina, 
which  she  liad  promised  to  unfold. 

EmiHe  now  piepaicd  herself  for  rest, 
but  was  unable  to  sleep;  the  interview 
Avhich  had  passed  that  evenin*^  awaken- 
ed sensations  of  plea^sure  and  pain. 
That  Paulina  liad  any  thing  to  disclose 
.  of  a  sorrowful  nature  was  a  circumstance 
that  fdled  Emilie  with  regret,  though 
bhe  certainly  experienced  much  gratifi- 
cation in  being  thouglit  worthy  of  re- 
ceiving her  conridence. 

In  the  morning  on  going  down  she 
found,  to  her  great  joy,  that  Paulina 
was  considerably  better.  The  abbess 
had  been  with  her  for  some  time,  and 
informed  Emilie  that  she  liad  now  fallen 
asleep. 

The  hours,  however,  seemed  tedious 
in  their  progiess  till  evening  arrived, 
when  the  expected  recital  was  to  take 
place. 
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E  mi  lie  wandered  out  to  lier  favour  i;^^ 
:;eat  by  the  sea  side.  The  evening 
was  gloomy  and  the  wind  whistle^i 
around  her. 

The  dead  calm  tliat  reigned  in  the 
gardensof  the  convent,  where  no  foot,- 
step  but  her  own  niterrupted  the  pro- 
found stillness  of  the  scene,  vvas  onlv 
broke  into  bv  the  dashinj^  of  the  waves, 
^.nd  at  intervals  the  melancholy  note  of 
the  fisherman  who  was  collecting  his 
nets  together,  after  the  laijour.s  of  the 
day. 

Her  own  reflections  were  of  a  pensive 
kind,  in  unison  with  the  scene  before 
her,  as  she  leaned  against  the  wall  lis- 
tening to  the  fisherman's  plaintive  song ; 
it  was  a  lament  on  some  occasion,  where 
a  lover  had  been  deserted  by  his  mis- 
tress, who  had  united  lierself  to  one 
more  blest  with  the  gifts  of  fortune. 
The  language  of  his  complaint  was  na- 
tural,    simple,    eloquent,    and   had  lost 
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nothing  of  the  expression  from  tht* 
manner  in  which  it  was  sung.  As  Emi- 
lie's  thoughts  glanced  towards  the  Che- 
vaUer  the  tear  stole  down  her  cheek, 
and  wliilst  seated  on  the  fragment  of 
a  rock  the  following  lines  occurred  to 
her :— 


I'liy  blasts  cold  winter  o'er  the  plains  detccnd, 

Aiul  as  1  joyless  mark  the  evening  ray  ; 
My  sighs  are  wafted  to  that  absent  friend, 

Banish'd  from  mc  and  distant  far  away. 
But  not  from  my  heart  banish'd,  the'  thy  pow'r, 

Stern  fortune,  unrelenting  bids  us  part ; 
Yet  mem'ry  in  this  lonely  cheerless  hour, 

Brings  his  lov'd  image  to  my  saddcn'd  heart, 
Mem'ry  thy  charms  can  yet  some  comfort  give 

To  their  consoling  influence  much  I  owe  ; 
Departed  scenes  in  fond  remembrance  live, 

And  yield  that  bliss  the  present  ne'er  bestow. 
Hope's  soothing  voice  in  accents  mildly  sweet, 

Would  whisper  years  of  happiness  in  store 
For  us,  belove<l  friend,  when  we  shall  meet, 

And  winter's  cold  and  cheerless  blasts  aie  cv\i 
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Emilie  rose  from  her  seat  and  slowly 
returned  to  the  convent,  where  she 
learned  that  Paulina  had  enquired  fov 
her. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 


Be  not  to  her  frailty  severe, 

Nor  take  from  her  virtue  its  due, 

For  the  vow  of  her  lip  was  sincere. 
And  the  sigh  of  her  bosom  was  true. 

Anon. 


On  going  to  her  chamber,  Emilie 
found  sister  Paulina  apparently  bettt^r 
than  the  night  preceding,  though  there 
was  still  the  same  air  of  languor  about 
her,  and  slie  (Hd  not  seem  to  entertaiji 
any  idea  of  her  own  recovery. 

She  requested,  after  a  pause  of  some 
moments,  that  Emilie  would  close  tlie 
door,  and  struggling  for  composure  slu' 
began.  '*  In  me  you  behold  the  last 
survivor  of  an    unfortunate  famih,  the 
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flanglitcr  of  Signer  Borghcse,  who  was 
an  honour  to  the  race  from  wliich  he 
sprung,  and  an  ornament  to  that  socie- 
ty in  which  he  Hved ;  but  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  see  his  efforts  blighted, 
and  to  witness  the  cruel  demohtion  of 
all  liis  hopes.  His  sons,  the  pride  and 
pleasure  of  his  life,  perished,  save  one', 
in  their  country's  cause.  i\fy  motlier 
survived  not  the  event,  and  happy  was 
it  for  her  that  she  was  rescued  from 
the  miseries  that  befelus.  Mv  vouna*- 
est  brother,  now  a  sad  remnant  of  our 
happier  days,  alone  survived  to  tell  the 
tale ;  he  had  supported  his  elder  brother 
in  his  arms  whilst  he  breathed  his  last, 
had  counted  another  numbered  witli  the 
slain,  and  had  received  the  heart-rend^ 
ing  intelligence  that  a  third  was  no 
more.  He  returned  to  his  father*!^ 
house  wounded  in  miiKl  and  bodyj  only 
the  wreck  of  what  he  once  was.  I 
marked  tlie  unshaken  fortitude  of  mv 
tather,   I   saw  him    bow   to  the   power 
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that  afflicted  him,  and  I  daily  beheld 
an  instance  of  the  intluence  of  reUgion 
over  the  mind  ;  yet  there  were  moments 
when  CarHni,  animated  with  tlmt  zeal 
pecuhar  to  the  mind  of  a  good  soldier, 
was  dwelling  with  enthusiasm  on  the 
scene  of  action,  that  fatal  day  which 
had  robbed  us  of  our  comfort,  and 
would  mention  inadvertently  the  gallant 
conduct  of  his  brothers,  that  the  tear 
would  burst  from  the  eye  of  my  father, 
and  he  would  then  exclaim,  alas,  my 
poor  boys !  Carlini  brought  with  him 
to  my  father's  house  a  fellow-soldier, 
whose  life  he  had  saved  by  his  humane 
exertion.  1  shall  pass  over  the  name 
of  that  being  wlio  has  caused  me  so 
many  pangs,  suffice  it  to  say  that  lie  was 
a  man  of  rank,  of  accomplishments,  of 
insinuating  manners,  and  since  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty-one  years,  it  is  not  ex- 
traordinary tliat  these  circumstances 
should  have  made  an  impression  on  my 
heart." 

Paulina  paused^  and  after  some  mo- 
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ments  added,  "  bappy  would  it  hav- 
been  for  me,  had  I  escaped  those  attrac- 
tions ;  I  was  then  only  fifteen  years  of 
age,  many  summers  had  not  passed  over 
my  head  before  I  met  with  the  cmel  de 
spoiler  ;  I  was  flattered,  caressed,  and 
admired  by  this  man,  and  unable,  from 
my  youth  and  inexperience,  to  appreciate 
his  character,  I  fondly  confided  in 
him. 

"  My  father,  owing  to  some  secret 
cause^  or  perhaps  from  his  superior  pe- 
netration, early  conceived  a  dislike  to 
his  guest,  and  would  frequently  ex- 
press to  Carlini  those  sentiments  of  dis- 
approbation. There  is  something  he 
would  say  about  your  friend  uncon- 
genial to  me,  he  is  too  much  the 
courtier  to  be  sincere. 

*^  These  remarks  often  caused  me  pain, 
which  I  endeavoured  most  sedulously 
to  conceal  ;  I  dared  not  avow  an  attach- 
ment that  I  well  knew  my  father  would 
so  much  disapprove.  From  my  sad  narra- 
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tive  you  will  learn  the  necessity  of  o|>€ii- 
ness,  the  clanger  of  clandestine  pro- 
ceedings. 

*'  The  friend  of  my  brotlier,  by    his 

unremitting  attentions,  was  daily  pre- 
paring the  way  for  my  subsequent  mi- 
sery ;  that  misery  was  however  acce- 
lerated by  my  own  follies;  and  whilsc 
recapitulating  his  crimes,  I  must  not 
pass  over  my  errors.  Had  I  made  my 
father  privy  to  the  attachment,  how 
many  hours  of  pain  should  I  liavc 
spared  myself,  but  not  even  to  Carlini 
did  I  disclose  my  sentiments. 

*'  I  had  entered  into  a  promise  to  the 
contrary,  and  one  imprudence  preci- 
pitated me  into  another;  the  alLach- 
ment  was  nuitually  carried  on  for 
many  montlis  unsuspected  by  any  hu- 
man being. 

**  We  were  now  at  a  villa  of  my  fa- 
ther's in  tlie  country,  but  tiic  winter 
liad  commenced,  and  we  returned  to  out 
town  residence. 
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.,^.  *^  Every  hour  rwy  affection  for  the 
Signer  increased,,  and  with  that  my 
affliction  ;  I  was  no*  longer  happy,  he- 
cause  I  had  been  hurried  into  a  mode 
of  conduct  against  which  niy  reason 
revolted,  I  possessed  no'  more  that  in- 
genuousness once  my  pride  ;  I  shrunk 
at  every  glance  from  the  eye  of  my 
father,  his  smiles  were  frowns  to  me, 
and  every  word  of  approbation  was  a 
dagger  to  my  heart. 

"  I  had  been  hitherto  withheld  from 
fear,  I  was  now  restrained-  by  shame, 
and  perhaps  regard  for  his  feelings 
had  some  share  in  the  motiv^es  which 
kept  me  silent  ;  lie  believed  his  daugh-^ 
ter  yet  retained  those  principles  which 
it  had  been  his  study  to  inculcate.  X 
would  not  discover  to  him  the  painful 
humiliating  reality,  and  present  her  to 
him  deprived  pi\  her  best   ornaments. 

*'  In  this  state  of  conflicting  emo- 
tions did  I  spend  many  months,  some- 
times  resolving    to    make    known    my 
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attachment,  and  then  \veakly  yielding 
to  the  arguments  of  the  Signor ;  at 
length  he  proposed  to  mc  a  private 
union,  but  from  that  idea  I  revolted. 

''  I  declared  to  him  my  intention  of 
remaining  single  until  he  could  pub- 
licly avow  his  marriage ;  he  spoke  of 
relations  whom  he  feared  to  oflend,  and 
un  whom  he  was  in  some  degree  de- 
pendent. 

''  One  evening  as  I  sat  alone  in  the 
saloon  he  entered  it,  and  after  some 
hesitation,  *^  Paulina,"  he  said,  ''  I  am 
come  to  bid  you  farewell,  I  nuist  re- 
turn to  my  own  province,  where  affairs 
of  moment  call  me." 

*'  I  felt  much  hurt  on  this  intelli- 
gence, but  assuming  all  the  composure 
I  could,  "  your  departure  from  hence,"  I 
replied,  *' Is  I  suppose  a  sudden  thought, 
but  wherever  you  go  I  sirtccrely  Avish 
you  happy.'' 

*^  My  tbrtitude  heie  failed  'mic;  and  I 
burst  into    tears."     "  Why  then,"  s^id 


the  Signer,  "  will  you  not  consent,  my 
Paulina,  to  a  measure  that  will  terminate 
those  anxieties  which  I  have  Ions;  la- 
boured  under,  and  which,  notwithstand- 
ing your  efforts  to  conceal  them,  it  is 
too  evident  you  partake  of."  "  I  hesi- 
tated for  reply,  the  thoughts  of  our 
separation  had  caused  me  many  pangs, 
and  seizing  that  moment  to  determine 
me  in  my  compliance." 

*'  I  go  from  you,"  he  added,  ^'  per- 
haps never  to  see  you  more,  many  un- 
foreseen events  may  happen  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  return  to  you ;  some 
dark  cloud  may  arise  to  overshadow  our 
hopes,  and  you  will  then  lament  those 
weak  scruples  that  have  now  gained  an 
ascendancy  over  you." 

"  With  these  and  similar  arguments  did 
the  Signor  lull  my  principles  to  sleep, 
and,  unmindful  of  the  duty  I  owed  to 
a  parent,  kind,  indulgent,  bending  be- 
neath his  afflictions,  1  promised  to  unite 
myself  to  the  Signor  previous  to  his 
departure. 
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"  A  sister  of  my  father's,  w]k>  resided 
some  leagues  from  us,  it  was  agreed 
that  1  slu)ul(l  propose  to  visit,  and  we 
were  then  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
being  united. 

**  Never  shall  I  forget  the  evening 
previous  to  my  departure;  after  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  my  father  to  visit  my 
aunt,  he  recjuested  that  I  w  ould  hasten 
back  to  him,  that  he  did  not  like  tlie 
idea  of  a  long  separation. 

"  Carlini  offered  to  nccomj>any  n>e,  and 
at  that  moment  the  Signor  entcretl ;  ho 
mentioned,  as  if  ])y  accident,  that  he 
was  recalled  on  l)usiness  of  some  im- 
portance, and  tliat  he  must  be  under  the 
necessity  of  leaving  us  on  tlve  mor- 
row. 

"  Carlini  expressed  his  regret  on  tliis 
circumstance,  but  adckcl  he,  "  it  i"^ 
fortunate  cm  one-  account,  that  you 
iiave  fixed  on  that  day  for  you4'  (ie[)ar- 
ture,  since  Paulina  is  anxious  to  visit 
mv  aunt,  wliose  house  is  situated  on  tlie 
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road  to  your  province,  and  you  will 
perhaps  take  charge  of  her  on  her  jour- 
ney, \vhich  will  allow  nie  an  oppor- 
tunity of  remaining  with  niy  father." 

"  The  Signor  replied,  though  not  with- 
out some  embarrassment.  I  durst  not 
raise  my  eyes  fearing  they  might  en- 
counter those  of  my  father,  and  only 
slightly  bowed  my  head  in  return  to 
the  Signor's  address. 

"  The  evening  w^as  gliding  fast  away, 
yet  I  felt  reluctant  to  retire,  and  my 
father  twice  reminded  me  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour*  I  was  to  commence 
my  journey  early  in  the  morning,  and  he 
wished  me  to  have  all  the  rest  w^hich 
the  short  space  previous  to  my  setting 
out  admitted  of.  Alas  !  he  knew  not 
that  I  carried  within  my  bosom  those 
feelings  that  had  long  deprived  me  of 
repose. 

"  I  went  to  my  father  at  length,  and 
throwing  my  arms  around  his  neck,  1 
bathed  it  with  my  tears.     How  I  longed 


at  that  moment  to  disclose  to  him  all 
that  1  juffered,  and  to  receive  his  for- 
giveness. 

"  This  was  the  first  separation  we 
had  experienced  since  those  afflicting 
events  of  which  I  have  informed  you. 
I  retired  to  my  chamber  where,  wretched 
from  the  various  sensations  that  oppress- 
ed me,  my  heart  sought  in  bitter  tears 
its  relief." 
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CHAPTER  LV. 


There  is  a  grief  that  cannot  feel. 
It  leaves  a  wound  that  will  not  heal. 
My  heart  grew  cold,  it  felt  not  then, 
When  will  it  cease  to  feel  again  ? 

**  At  an  early  hour  the  following 
morning  I  quitted  my  paternal  roof,  as 
followed  by  Carlini,  who  accompanied 
me  to  the  carriage ;  I  descended  the 
steps  of  that  house  where  I  had  spent 
so  many  years  of  unalloyed  felicity,  till 
the  few  last  fatal  months  had  poisoned 
it's  source. 

"  I  cast  a  glance  towards  the  w  indow 
of  the  chamber  where  my  father  in 
peacful  security  reposed.  ]\Iy  parting- 
from   Carlini  was  affecting,  I   conjured 
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him  to  be  kind,  attentive  to  my  father, 
\mtil  the  period  of  my  return  ;  but  I  had 
suffered  so  deeply  from  the  conflict  of 
the  night  preceding,  that  I  was  incapa- 
ble of  feeling  more ;  my  heart  had  ex- 
hausted itself,  the  vessel  was  dry,  and 
I  could  shed  tears  no  longer. 

"  I  threw  myself  back  in  the  car- 
riage, and  remained  nearly  insensible, 
till  roused  by  the  voice  of  the  Signor 
to  my  misery. 

'^  We  stopt  at  the  chapel  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  tliere  I  sealed  my  fate." 

Paulina  paused.  "  That  hour,"  con- 
tinued she,  "  was  the  one  in  which  I 
completed  the  errors  of  my  conduct, 
and  opened  a  path  to  my  subsequertt 
calamities. 

*'  I  was  the  wife  of  the  Signor,  1  had 
attained  the  ol^ject  of  all  my  anxieties, 
and  yet  1  had  rendered  myself  wretch- 
ed, as  the  bitterest  enemy  could  have 
wished  me.  We  travelled  slowly,  tor, 
exhausted  by  mental  suffcrin<2^,  1  was  not 
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in  a  state   to  bear  fatigue.     One  week 
only  v\^e  passed  together  after  our  union. 

*'  The  Sign  or  resigned  me  into  the 
protection  of  my  aunt;  he  returned  to 
his  own  province,  with  the  promise  of 
writing  to  me  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
and  disclosing  to  his  and  my  family,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  liis 
union  with  me. 

*^  Torn  from  a  husband  in  my  bridal 
hour,  compelled  to  bury  in  secret  the 
anguish  of  my  heart,  where  was  the 
happiness  I  had  sought  in  compensation 
for  the  comfors  which  I  had  cast  from 
me  ?  I  looked  in  vain  for  that  tranquillity 
which  I  feared  could  never  more  be 
mine. 

"  My  meeting  with  my  aunt  was  af- 
fectionate, and  the  grief  which  I  inef- 
fectually strove  to  hide  was  attributed 
by  her  to  our  recent  calamities.  She 
frequently  spoke  of  my  father,  and  my 
tears  flowed  at  the  mention  of  his  name. 
On  the  virtues  of  my  mother  too,  she 
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slie  uttered  was  an  additional  stab  to 
my  peace. 

"  You  will  be  the  comfort  of  your 
father's  declining*  years,"  she  once  said, 
*'  a  consolation  to  him  for  the  misfor- 
tunes he  has  endured." 

"  What  were  my  emotions  on  such 
unmerited  praise,  I  felt  ready  to  dis- 
close my  secret,  and  humble  myself  be- 
fore her. 

"  I  heard  not  of  the  Signer,  and  my 
dejection  hourly  encreased.  My  aunt 
observed  this  circumstance,  and  anxious 
to  divert  my  mind  from  dwelling  on  its 
sorrows,  she  proposed  to  accompany  me, 
when  I  returned  to  the  house  of  my 
father. 

'^  This  period  at  length  arrived,  and 
I  summoned  up  all  the  fortitude  I  could 
command  to  encounter  once  more  a 
meeting  with  that  injured  parent. 

*'  When  returning  to  my  home,  after 
a  short  absence  in  my  earlier  years,  with 


what  joy  did  I  anticipate  the  welcome 
that  I  should  meet ;  I  now  felt  like  a 
banished  outcast,  because  I  was  con- 
scious that  I  deserved  to  be  so. 

"  The  affectionate  looks  of  my 
brother  entered  into  my  heart,  and  the 
parental  embrace  of  my  father  wrung  me 
to  agony. 

*'  I  could  have  flown  to  the  most  deso- 
late abode,  and  in  solitude  passed  my 
wuetched  life ;  it  would  have  been  luxury 
in  comparison  of  what  I  daily  suffered. 

'*  Carlini  soon  after  this  period  quit- 
ted us  once  more  to  raise  the  sword 
in  defence  of  his  country ;  I  solicited 
my  aunt  to  remain  with  us,  and  she 
yielded  to  my  entreaties. 

*'  Months  elapsed,  and  no  tidings 
of  the  Signor  reached  me.  My  father's, 
health  was  daily  declining,  and  my  suf- 
ferings hourly,  augmented. 

"  Garlini's  regiment  were  now  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Venice,  he  frequently 
WTOte  to  me.  One  morning  whilst  seat-. 
ed  by  my  father  as,  after  a  restless  night, 
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he  was  extended  on  the  couch,  tlic 
servant  brought  me  a  letter,  which  ])y 
lA\e  direction  I  found  was  from  Carhni  ; 
after  expressing  his  anxiety  to  hear  of 
my  father,  and  requesting  that  I  would 
immediately  write  to  relieve  his  fears, 
he  added,  '*  Our  friend  is  in  Venice, 
though  I  have  seen  little  of  him,  for 
what  reason  I  know  not ;  he  seems  to 
avoid  -me,  and  I  do  not  chu«e  to  obtrude 
myself  on  his  society. 

*^  He  is  paying  his  court,  it  is  said,  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Conte  Michelotti, 
who,  I  imagine,  will  inherit  a  splendid 
fortune,  a  circumstance  which  I  should 
suppose  will  give  her  additional  charms 
in  his  eyes,  since  he  is  ambitious  to  make 
a  figure,  and  possesses  only  the  patrimony 
of  a  younger  brother." 

"  As  1  perused  this  part  of  the  letter, 
a  sudden  faintness  came  over  me  ;  with- 
out uttering  one  word,  I  tottered  to  the 
door,  where,  after  resting  some  moments, 
1  reached  my  own  room,  and  throwing 
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myself  on  my  knees  before  the  Father 
of  the  Universe,  I  poured  out  tlie  an- 
guish of  my  soul. 

*'  My  affection  for  my  husband  had 
borne  down  every  barrier  of  gratitude, 
duty,  and  reason.  Was  this,  then,  the  re- 
ward of  all  my  anxious  hours,  tlie  com- 
pletion of  vows  made  in  the  presence  of 
a  divine  Beino'F  I  looked  on  every  side, 
the  prospect  was  misery.  Aly  brother, 
to  whom  I  would  have  applied  in  this 
dreadful  hour,  I  considered  it  might  be 
death  to  make  a  party  in  my  affairs  ; 
his  nice  sense  of  honour,  I  was  too  well 
convinced,  would  have  led  him  to  have 
rushed  on  the  Signor,  and  insisted  on 
his  answering  with  the  sword  the  de- 
mands of  an  injured  sister. 

"  In  this  afflicting  situation  revolving 
various  plans  in  my  mind,  did  I  linger 
on  in  misery  from  day  to  day. 

"  My  father's  illness  encreased  rapid- 
ly, and  I  requested  my  aunt  w^ould  write 
to  Carlini,  entreating  him  if  possible  to 
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retain  to  us  ;  he  obeyed  her  summons  in 
a,  few  dajs,  and  only  in  time  to  receive 
a  parent's  last  benediction." 

Here  Pauhna  paused,  and  Emihe  re- 
quested she  would  defer  her  narrative. 
**  I  fear,"  said  she,  *'  that  you  have  al- 
ready exhausted  yourself,  and  dwelling 
on  suflerings  like  your's  must  in  your 
present  state  be  very  injurious."  "  To- 
morrow evening  then,"  said  Paulina,  "  if 
you  will  visit  my  cell  at  the  same  hour, 
the  sequel  of  my  sad  story  shall  be  un- 
folded to  you."  Emilie,  after  affection- 
ately embracing  her,  wished  her  good 
night,  and  descended  to  the  parlour, 
where  the  abbess  was  seated. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 


There  is  none  can  tell  what  I  have  suffer'd. 
But  I  shall  soon  be  where  the  weary  rest, 
And  she  did  rest  her  soon,  for  it  pleas'd  God 
To  take  her  to  his  mercy. 

SOUTHEY, 


"  You  find  me,  my  young  friend,"  said 
the  abbess,  on  Emilie's  entering,  "  busied 
in  a  contemplation  of  that  incessant 
change  and  vicissitude,  which  is  ever 
attendant  on  human  affairs ;  I  am  just 
returned  from  the  chamber  of  death, 
where  I  have  seen  one  of  the  sisters, 
who  was  yesterday  in  as  perfect  a  state  of 
health  as  she  has  been  for  some  years^ 
quietly  resigned  into  the  arms  of  death. 

"  Poor  sister  Mary,  her  life  has  been 
NI2 
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virtuous,  and  her  condition  now  truly  to 
be  envied/* 

'*  That  is  the  sister  then,"  said  Emihe, 
'^  who  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and 
of  whom  I  have  heard  much,  in  con- 
sequence of  your  kind  and  unremitting 
attentions  to  her. 

^'  I  well  recollect  her  speaking  of 
you,  when  I  had  first  the  pleasure  of 
being  introduced  to  your  society,  and 
the  remark  she  made,  ^^  hich  has  fre- 
quently since  occurred  to  my  mind.  ^^  In 
the  steadiness  of  her  friendships,"  said 
she,  "  and  the  candour  of  her  mind, 
our  superior  stands  unrivalled. '  "  I 
have  often  indeed  since  had  occasion  to 
observe  the  justice  of  the  sentiment." 

"  Sister  Mary,"  said  tlic  abbess,  "from 
her  disposition  to  gratitude  was  apt  to 
magnify  the  services  of  friendsliip,  and 
tliat  nmst  have  been  a  strange  heart  to 
which  her  patient  virtues,  and  sweetness 
of  temper,  could  not  have  gained  her 
access. 
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*'  But  have  you  visited  Paulina?  I 
have  been  fearing  that  she  w  ould,  and 
apparently  with  too  much  cause,  accuse 
me  of  neglect  in  not  having  seen  her 
to-day;  but  I  intend  this  evening  ex- 
plaining to  her  the  cause  of  my  absence. 
I  felt  it  would  be  a  balm  to  my  mind, 
though  I  could  administer  no  relief  to 
her,  to  stay  by  my  poor  friend  till  she 
closed  her  eyes," 

Emilie  now  rose  to  retire,  and  receiv- 
ing permission  to  visit  the  abbess  in  the 
morning,  she  returned  to  her  own  par- 
lour. Emilie's  respect,  amounting  to 
veneration  for  that  extraordinary  woman, 
was  encreasing  hourly — she  had  never 
yet  met  with  a  character  at  all  resem- 
bling the  abbess's,  and  she  felt  almost 
inclined  to  become  an  idolator. 

The  abbess  had  preserved  a  friendship 
undiminished  in  strength  f(3r  three  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  that  for  a  period  of 
thirty  or  forty  years ;  each  of  whom  pre- 
sented a  character  wholly  opposite;  of 
N  3 
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these  tViencIs  the  hand  of  cleatfi  had  de- 
prived her,  but  tliey  sepaiately  retained 
their  affection  for  lier  to  the  latest  period 
of  their  lives. 

Two  of  her  friends  had  left  families, 
to  whom  she  had  extended  her  affec- 
tionate services,  and  friendly  counsel, 
under  circumstances  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate,  in  which  her  constancy 
could  be  tried. 

By  one  member  of  those  families  the 
tear  of  gratitude  had  been  frequently 
poured  forth,  whilst  dwelling  in  absence 
from  her,  on  the  remembrance  of  her 
virtues. 

The  calamitous  tale  of  Paulina  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Emilie's 
mind,  and  she  felt  anxious  for  its  con- 
clusion. 

^*  What  varied  miseries,''  said  she, 
**  doth  this  world  present  to  our  view, 
happy  am  1  in  having  so  well  escaped 
their  contagion. 

*•  The  llowcrs  of  hope  and  joy   have 
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never,  iiuleed,  blossomed  ia  my  path  of 
life;  but  I  liave  yet  been  spared  the 
sharp  thorns  which  many  of  my  fellow 
travellers  encounter." 

Emilie  retired  to  rest,  and  after  pass- 
ing a  tranquil  night,  arose  and  wandered 
out  in  the  gardens  till  the  hour  fixed  for 
her  visit  to  the  abbess,  who  employed 
her  in  reading  till  dinner,  after  which 
she  waited  till  vespers  were  finished,  and 
then  repaired  to  the  cell  of  Paulina, 
w^hom  she  found  apparently  weaker, 
and  more  depressed  than  the  evening 
before. 

She  had  heard  of  the  death  of  sister 
Mary,  who  had  died  the  same  hour  the 
night  preceding,  and  the  convent  bell 
now  sounding  at  intervals  on  her  ear,  ei.- 
creased  the  gloom  that  twilight  had 
thrown  over  the  siuroiDidlng  objects. 

Paulina  took  the  hand  of  Emilie,  and 
grasping  it  within  her's,  ])rcpared  to  enter 
upon  the  sequel  of  the  history. 

*'  I  will  pass  over  the  closing  scene  of 
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my  fatlici's  life,  because  I  cannot  bear 
to  (l\\'(:ll  on  tiic  iccollcction  which  it 
produces.  After  Ills  deatli,  wliich  filled 
me  witli  despair,  Carlini  proposed  that 
I  should  accompany  hirn  to  Venice ;  to 
tiiis  proposal  however  my  aunt  was  un- 
Aviiling  to  consent,  and  he  could  only 
obtain  her  permission  to  take  me  there 
for  a  sliort  time,  promising,  that  should 
Jiis  regiment  be  ordered  elsewhere,  he 
would  convey  me  back  to  her  protec- 
tion. 

*'  The  fatal  morning  arrived  on  which 
we  set  out,  and  on  reaching  Venice. 
Carlini  took  a  small  house  in  its  envi- 
r(ms  for  a  few  months. 

*'  In  our  present  situation  we  weic 
iu)t  expected  to  mingle  with  society: 
we  had  lost  a  fatiici  in  the  fullest,  and 
most  endearing  sense  of  the  word;  we 
felt  the  void,  and  sought  not  consolation 
in  inferior  enjoyments. 

"  I  daily  hoped,  yet  dreaded,  to  have 
some  intelliiixncc  of  the  *Siii:nor.      Mv 
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brother  had  never  spoken  of  hhn  since 
we  last  met,  and  I  feared  to  make  any 
enquiries,  lest  my  agitation  should  betray 
me. 

"  Some  \veeks  passed  in  this  melan- 
choly state,  when  one  evening,  after  an 
absence  of  some  hours,  Carlini  came 
into  the  room  where  I  was  sitting,  and 
proposed  to  me  to  accompany  him  to  an 
exhibition  of  paintings,  the  property  of 
a  Venetian  nobleman,  which  were  to  be 
disposed  of  during  the  course  of  that 
week. 

"  I  felt  no  inclination  to  leave  the 
house,  but  unwilling  to  pain  him  by  a 
refusal,  I  consented,  and  throwing  on 
my  veil,  we  proceeded  to  the  rooms, 
where  a  great  concourse  of  people  were 
assembled. 

'*  Much  engrossed  by  my  attention  to 
the  paintings,  and  employedin  c6ntem- 
plating  one  which  particular^'  atti'acted 
my  notice,  I  did  not  raise  my  eyes  for 
some  moments ;  they  were  liowever 
N  5 
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called  off  from  their  present  ol)ject  by 
an  unusual  bustle  in  the  room,  and  turn- 
ing round,  I  beheld  the  Signor,  accom- 
panied by  a  very  lovely  woman  who  was 
leaning  on  his  arm,  and  appeared  to  be 
conversing  with  him  on  some  subject 
which  deeply  interested  her. 

**  I  had  sufficient  resolution  to  con- 
ceal the  agony  of  mind  which  this  sight 
occasioned  me ;  I  felt  a  sudden  faintness 
come  over  me,  and  complaining  of  that 
sensation  to  Carlini,  he  prepared  to  make 
way  for  me  through  the  croud. 

*'  On  leaving  the  room  we  again  en- 
countered the  same  objects,  that  had 
already  nearly  deprived  me  of  reason; 
attracted,  I  suppose,  by  the  mourning 
habit  that  I  wore,  and  desirous  of  disco- 
vering if  I  was  any  one  w  liom  he  knew, 
the  Signor  turned  round. 

*'  At  that  moment  1  heard  the  lady 
interrogate  him  respecting  mc^  if  he 
was  acquainted  with  my  name ;  lie  an- 
swered in  the  negative. 
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*^  I  raised  my  eye,  which  met  his ;  he 
shrunk  back  as  if  a  spectre  had  crossed 
him;  but  in  endeavouring  to  pass  u^y 
his  sword  caught  in  some  part  of  my 
drapery,  he  stopped  to  disengage  it, 
when  forgetting  my  resolution,  I  shriek- 
ed aloud  and  fell  on  Carlini's  shoulder. 

*'  He  was  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
my  agitation,  but  on  turning  round  dis> 
covered  the  Signor;  he  spoke  to  him 
very  coolly,  and  the  croud  dispersing 
we  imme(hately  quitted  the  room. 

"  On  our  road  home  Carlini  did  not 
once  mention  the  Signor's  name;  but 
expressed  his  fears  that  1  had  suffered 
from  the  heat.  I  only  faintly  replied  ta 
his  enquires*  As  we  were  sat  he  advert- 
ed to  our  meeting  with  the  Sigfior* 
"  The  lady  we  saw  with  him/'  said  Car- 
lini, "  is  tlie  same  with  wham  the  ma- 
trimonial treaty  is  on  foot, 

"  I  believe  1  once  mentioned  the  cir- 
€um stance  in  a  letter  to  you  ;^  but  the 
Signor  and  I  are  not  now  on  very  ami- 
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cable  terms.  I  saw  that  he  avoided  mc, 
and  I  was  too  proud  to  remind  him,  by 
obtruding  myself  on  his  society,  of  ob- 
ligations to  mc  and  mine,  whicli  he 
aeems  anxious  to  foiget." 

**  The  dreadful  moment  had  now  ar- 
rived, when,  torn  by  emotions  too  power- 
ful to  be  restrained,  the  fatal  trutlrwas 
to  be  re\'ealed.  I  threw  myself  on  my 
knees  before  Carl  in  i ;  behold,  I  said,  bib 
Av retched  wife. 

**  1\jy  a  mcmrnt  lie  turned  from  me, 
tlien  raising  me  up,  and  folding  me  in 
iiis  arms,  '^  My  sister,''  he  exclaimed, 
*'  the  wife  of  tlie  Signor,  gracious  GodI 
he  rose  from  his  seat  and  tj*avei*sed  the 
.apartment  in  exceswve  agitation. 

"  This  arm  tl);en/'  he  added,  "  which 
has  been  raised  in.  its  country's  d(;fcncc, 
shall  it  not  defend  the  lionour  of  a 
sister,  and  avenge  her  cause. 

'*  Yes,  I  will  fly  to  him,  and  demand 
•restitution  of  her  injured  rights.  .1  wili 
.hold  him  up  to  society  in  the  <letestable 
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lio-bt  of  villainy;  he  shall  be  bfandcd 
with  the  ignomy  that  his  conduct 
merits.'* 

"  Irritated  almost  to  madness,  and  for- 
g-etful  of  mv  situation,  Carlini  soug-ht 
out  the  Signor  and  demanded  immediate 
letribution.  One  person  was  alone  privy 
to  the  interview.  No  time  was  given 
tor  deliberation  previous  to  an  event  that 
terminated  in  death;  they  rushed  to  the 
held,  they  fought,  my  Carlini  fell  I 

'*  Oh  God !  never  shall  I  foro-et  the 
hour  wlien  bleeding,  dying,  the  form  of 
that  brother  so  fondly  loved,  was  first 
]U'escnted  to  my  eyes.  The  fatal  secret 
Oi'my  marriage  was  onl}^  known  by  one 
individual,  a  youth  in  the  Signor's  ser- 
vice, and  still  remained  concealed;  nor 
w^  the  cause  of  that  dreadful' rencontre 
tn  er  known. 

*^  I  determined  in  solitude  and  repent- 
ance, to  expiate  my  errors,  and  pass  the 
remainder  of  a  wretched  life. 
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"  Never,"  said  Paulina,  grasping  the 
hand  of  Eniilie,  "  can  the  remembrance 
of  m}'  crimes  and  sufferings  be  obliterat- 
ed, till  the  hand  of  death  shall  close  my 
eyes  on  the  miseries  of  the  world. 

"  Oh,  Chiaramonti !  miserable  was 
that  hour  when  you  entered  the  habita- 
tion of  my  father  f 

Paulina  paused,  and  glancing  her  eye 
towards  Emilie,  wildly  gazed  on  her 
face.  What  a  history  had  this  single 
sentence  unfolded !  Emilie  continued 
silently  regarding  Paulina,  whilst  her 
wliolc  frame  shook,  and  floods  of  tears- 
were  pouring  down  her  face. 

Here  then  was  the  dreadful  mystery 
unravalledy  and  in  this  afflicted  repent- 
ant being,  did  she  behold  the  wife  of  the 
Marchese, 

*^  Erom  that  lK)ur,"  continued  Paulina, 
^*  have  I  never  seen  the  author  of  my 
miseries,  ^ly  sad  story  is  brought  to  a 
termination,    my  hfe  draws  nigh   to   a 
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clo^rc^  remember  tlie  sorrows  of  sister 
Paulina,  and  take  warning  from  her  un- 
happy fate." 

Emihe  was  lost  in  confusion  on  the 
discovery  she  had  made ;  she  arose  from 
her  seat,  and  after  expressing  to  Paulina 
her  grateful  acknowledgments  for  that 
proof  of  her  confidence  with  which 
she  had  honoured  her,  she  retiied  to 
her  chamber,  where,  prostrating  herself 
before  the  Father  of  the  Universe,  she 
poured  forth  her  grateful  thanks,  that 
by  his  conducting  hand  she  had  been 
blessed  with  fortitude  to  flee  from  the 
evils  tliat  had  awaited  her. 

When  sufficiently  composed  for  re- 
flection, Emilie  determined  to  conceal 
from  Paulina  that  she  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  Marchese ;  she  had  no  doubt 
of  his  being  the  same  from  whose  per- 
secutions she  sought  a  refuge,  yet  part 
of  the  mystery  remained  undeveloped. 

It  was  evident  that  Paulina  had  never 
resided  at  any  of  the  Marchese's  seats ; 
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nor  did  Eniillc  understand  that  l^c  had 
been  a  yoiinocr  hrothcr;  yet  she  knew 
from  tlie  C'hcvalicr,  that  tlic  Marcliesc 
-was  formerly  in  tlic  army,  and  the  time 
of  his  marriage  agreed  with  the  j^eriod 
that  had  since  elapsed. 

Emihe  had  once  heard  from  tlic  Che- 
valier since  their  separation,  and  her 
reply  to  his  letter  could  scarcely  have 
reached  him. 

She  wished  to  have  made  him  privy 
to  this  discovery  ;  but  that  would  have 
been  betraying*  the  confidence  reposed 
in  her,  and  honour  forbade  her  revealing 
it,  even  to  him. 

The  pictures  still  remained  in  Emilie's 
possession,  and  she  again  examined  the 
countenance  of  the  lady;  she  did  not, 
however,  perceive  any  ix^semblanee  in  it 
to  sister  Paulina. 

The  fragment,  Emilie  concei\ed.  could 
not  be  the  production  of  her  pen,  yet  it 
was  evidently  written  by  one  who  had 
suffered   <lesertion   from    a   husbanil. — • 
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Could  Paulina  then  liave  concealed  any 
part  of  her  liistory?  yet  that  was  very 
improbable,  since  she  had  been  explicit, 
even  in  the  exposure  of  her  errors. 

One  person  Paulina  had  mentioned  as 
being  privy  to  the  fatal  rencontre  that 
terminated  the  life  of  Carlini,  and  Emi- 
lie's  thouo'hts  reverted  to  the  Marchese's 
secretary.  She  recollected  the  Cheva- 
lier's having  mentioned  his  fears  that  her 
union  with  his  master  should  take  place. 
Various  were  the  conjectures  that  took 
place  of  each  other,  and  Emilie's  mind 
was  harrassed  by  dwelling  on  tliis  pain- 
ful subject. 

On  the  following  morning  the  abbess 
informed  Emilic,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  community,  to  inter  the 
remains  of  sister  Mary  that  evening, 
and  she  prepared  herself  to  witness  the 
solemn  obsequies. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  nuns  assembled 
in  the  abbess's  parlour  to  form  a  melan- 
choly procession.    Sister  Mary  had  been 
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much  beloved,  and  every  individual  of 
that  society  bore  testimony  to  her  worth. 
The  fortitude  of  tlie  superior  was 
seldom  shaken,  yet  on  this  evening  hev 
spirits  were  unusually  depressed.  As 
she  delivered  to  the  sisters  a  few  pious 
exhortations,  and  adverting  to  the  de- 
ceased, pronounced  her  eulogy,  on  the 
virtues  that  adorned  her  character,  her 
voice  faultered — the  tears  chased  each 
other  down  her  cheek— she  paused — anil 
the  grief  of  the  sisters  displayed  itself 
in  loud  sobs. 

*'  It  is  not  for  us,"  continued  slic, 
'*  my  daughters,  to  grieve  for  our  friend's 
release  from  a  state  of  trial ;  let  us 
whilst  we  patiently  resign  her  into  the 
bosom  of  her  father,  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate her  virtues ;  this  is  the  most  grate- 
ful tribute  wc  can  bestow  on  her  me- 
mory. 

"  Those  mourn  tlie  dead  w  ho  live  as 
they  desire." 

Tiic  procession  now  commenced  ;  the 
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on  the  gale;  and  the  loud  swelling  of 
the  organ,  as  she  entered  the  chapel, 
/struck  an  awful  sensation  on  Emilie's 
mind. 

It  was  dimly  lighted,  and  a  solemn 
silence  reigned  throughout,  as  the  sisters 
chaunted  in  heavenly  strains,  a  requium 
to  the  deceased ;  the  light  was  partially 
diffused  across  that  part  of  the  building, 
and  fell  on  the  mild  countenance  of  the 
venerable  abbess,  whose  eyes  were  rais- 
ed in  calm  resignation,  as  she  kneeled 
by  the  remains  of  her  friend.  The  sei;- 
vice  concluded,  and  on  returning  to  the 
convent,  the  sisters  separated. 
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CHAPTER  LVII, 


The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  \vith  hoops  of  stexil. 

SHAKE$Pii.\RE. 


Buoyed  up  from  day  to  clay  by  tlie 
hope  of  hearing  of  her  husband,  Jes- 
sica liad  thus  long  been  witlihclcl  fiom 
returning  to  England.  Valdesa  s  silence 
however  occasioned  her  so  many  pangs, 
so  many  hours  of  sorrowful  anxiety,  that 
she  determined  to  terminate  this  sus- 
pence,  by  setting  out  for  that  country  ; 
and  on  the  following  morning,  when  she 
met  Monsieur  l)elalK)i(le  and  IVIadamoi- 
selle  at  breakfast,  Jessica  mentioned  to 
them  her  intention. 
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'^  They  expressed  their  deep  regret  at 
the  thoughts  of  her  departure,  though 
they  could  not,  under  present  circum- 
stances, soHcit  her  longer  continuance. 
.  It  was  a  point  too  delicate  on  which 
to  advise,  and  her  friends  thought  it  best 
to  allow  her  mclinations  to  govern, 
where  her  feelings  were  so  deeply  in- 
terested. 

Madamoiselle  Delaborde  had  become 
more  silent  and  more  sad  on  this  oc- 
casion, than  Jessica  had  ever  expected  to 
see  her,  and  it  was  a  compliment  that 
drew  tears  from  her  eyes ;  Monsieur  too 
appeared  very  uneasy,  and  Delaborde, 
though  he  spoke  little,  felt  deeply. 

"  Of  what  were  you  thinking,  Adelle," 
said  Jessica,  as  she  observed  her  sitting 
apparently  lost  in  reflection. 

*'  I  was  thinking,"  said  she,  "  if  I 
must  make  you  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject of  my  ruminations,  how  hard  it  is 
that  when  we  have  just  met  with  a  being 
after  our  o\yn  hearts,   that  we  can  take 
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by  the  hand,  and  say,  I  am  youi^s  till 
death;  that  some  aukward  untoward 
person,  or  circumstance,  is  certain  to  se- 
parate us  from  them.  Now  this  is  ex- 
actly what  1  ha\e  been  fearing^  for  some 
time  past ;  so  I  am  to  be  torn  from  my 
dear  old  Philip,  my  little  Hanbury,  and 
though  last,  not  least  in  love,  the  Sig- 
nora  herself" 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  throwing 
her  arms  round  Jessica's  neck,  burst  into 
an  agony  of  tears.  Jessica  was  much 
moved  by  this  proof  of  her  friend's  af- 
fection. 

''  Adell6,"  said  her  father,  "  I  am 
surprised  to  \vitness  such  a  want  of  for- 
titude in  you.  Our  separation  from  the 
Sig-nora,  I  hope  and  trust,  will  not  be 
lasting ;  it  is  prompted  by  necessity ;  to 
that  we  are  all  obliged  to  yield,  and 
sacrifice  to  it's  imperious  laws,  the  feel- 
ings of  inclination. 

"  The  Signora,  you  recollect,  has  a 
husband,  whose  higher  claims  give  him 
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consequence  in  her  conduct,  which  cur's 
do  not,  and  I  cannot  be  so  unjust  as  to 
wish  her,  for  our  gratification,  to  sacrifice 
her  duty. 

"  I  do  not  believe,"  said  Madamoi- 
selle,  ''  that  the  Signer  loves  her  better 
than  we  do,  and  I  wish  from  my  heart 
that  I  may  never  again  meet  with  a 
person  for  whom  it  is  possible  to  care 
three  straws ;  if  any  one  approaches  me 
in  future,  who  appears  the  least  agree- 
able, I  shall  make  a  point  of  running 
away  from  them." 

'^  And  yet,"  said  Delaborde,  "  you 
have  been  on  the  rack,  for  I  know  not 
how  many  days,  to  form  an  acquaintance 
with  an  old  gentleman,  whom,  though 
you  think  very  agreeable,  makes  a  point 
of  running  away  from  you." 

"  But  I  trust,"  interrupted  Jessica, 
"  that  your  sister  will  allow  me  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  to  her,  in  my 
own  country,  my  sense  of  those  un- 
merited obligations  which  herself  and 
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family  have  conferred  on  me;"  Jessica 
paused,  her  voice  faultered,  ^'  for  never,** 
continued  she,  "  can  1  forget  tliat  hour 
M  lien  unkno\\n,  unfriended,  unprotected, 
you  souglit  me,  and  extended  to  nic  vour 
friendship  and  protection." 

Jessica  hurst  into  tears,  and  Monsieur, 
taking  her  hand,  entreated  she  vould 
tliink  of  those  tilings  no  more. 
■  **  No,"  said  she,  ''  I  wish  not  to  for- 
get them,  they  have  served  to  raise  my 
ideas  of  human  nature,  and  it  is  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  me,  to  dwell  on  their  re- 
membrance." 

Jessica  was  anxious  to  leave  j\Iont- 
pelier  as  early  as  possible,  and  Monsieur 
Delaborde  applied  for  proper  accomodo- 
tions  for  herself,  Philip^  and  a  young 
A\ Oman,  whom  she  had  engaged  to  at- 
tend her  child. 

One  week  alone  was  now  allotted  for 
lier  residence  amongst  those,  whose  af- 
fectionate sei*\'ices  had  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  her  heart,   and  this   A\eek 
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Jessicafelt  inclined  to  wish,  for  their  and 
her  own  sake,  had  ah'eady  elapsed. 

Adeilc  was  counting  the  hours,  she 
had  yet  to  spend  in  the  society  of  her 
friend,  two  or  tliree  times,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  then  she  would  add, 
'^  you  go  from  us,  and  we  shall  never  sec 
you  more." 

"  But  why,"  said  Jessica,  "  should 
you  distress  yourself  with  such  a  sur- 
mise, the  chance  of  our  meeting,  and 
again  passing  many  hours  together,  is 
certainly  in  our  favor,  we  are  both 
vouns:,  and  thouo-h  countries  will  soon 
divide  us  from  each  other,  yet  with 
fond  delight  I  shall  look  forward  to  our 
reunion,  and  dwell  in  absence  on  the 
comforts  I  have  known  under  this 
hospitable  roof." 

''  But  what,"  said  Adelle,  "  can  com- 
pensate to  us  for  the  loss  of  a  valued 
friend?  No,  I  shall  think  of  the  days  I 
have  passed  with  you,  till  every  thing- 
will  become  so  tiresome,   and  so  insipid, 
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that  I  shall  be  a  burthen  to  myself  aiul 
others." 

Jessica  could  not  help  smiling  at  this 
description  of  Adcll(^'s.  "  You  may 
smile,  iny  dear  Signora,"  continued  she, 
'*  for  you  are  going  to  a  hus])and  who 
will  comfort  and  console  you,  taking 
along  with  you  a  child,  that  would  glad- 
den the  heart,  even  of  that  old  man  hater 
at  Montpelier.  But  I  have  no  husband, 
no  cliild,  and  indeed,"  throwing  her  arms 
round  Jessica,  '*  I  am  very  wretched." 

In  scenes  like  this,  did  Jessica's  days 
pass,  after  shehad  declaied  her  resolution 
of  leaving  her  friends. 
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